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unprecedented problems. 

face 

The survival society, mankind, 

willingness seek 

new 

the perplexing problems our time. 

complicated world, complex issues 
trite and tired 

The conflicts 

collective security and individual freedom, 
progress and tradition, 

governed and those who govern; 

these and other issues demand 

innovative thinking. 

The need try applies broadcasting, too. 

the shape, form and variety 

entertainment and news media change, 

the challenges television and radio 

obvious. 

Only trying 

greater than the past. 

Old solutions won’t work new times. 

Dare try, then, new ideas? 

Indeed, dare not try? 
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Look for Texaco 
Maryland, Massachuset 


Texaco announces way make 
gasoline 


made from corn and other renewable crops 
could stretch our supply gasoline. 


When you pull into Texaco station 
some states, you may see gasoline pump 
you don't recognize, pump that says 
Lead-free 

Texaco Lead-free Gasohol mixture 
90% unleaded gasoline and 10% ethanol 
made from corn and other renewable 
crops. And selling gasohol many 
stations number states right now. 


Texaco Lead-free Gasohol isn't available 


your area yet, look for other 
quality Texaco products like Texaco 


Lead-free gasoline.) 

Gasohol can't replace gasoline. But 
making gasohol, will possible 
stretch our available supply motor fuels. 
And that could mean that the use alcohol 
gasoline supplement can some 
help reducing our dependence petro- 
leum imports. 

while looking for other alterna- 
tive sources energy, we'll continue use 
gasohol way make our current sup- 
ply gasoline further. 


working 
keep your trust. 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
standards 

honest, responsible 
help stimulate 
continuing improvement 

the profession and 

speak out for what 
right, fair, and 


—Excerpt from the 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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Meet Gordon Conway, self-taught fashion 
designer from the still raw turn-of-the- 
century Texas and the “finishing schools” Lausanne 
and Rome. She was, for the brief period that America’s 
adolescence flamed brightly the Twenties, the very 
symbol and essence its style. 

She liked pose never having had lesson 
her life, and truth, she had very few. was the 
freshness her instinct, not the conventions the 
schools, that delighted and charmed her audience. 
New York, London and Paris, she drew effortlessly —with 
fashions and designs for Parisian plays, London films and 
American magazines rolling smoothly off the tips her 
elegant quill pens her lavender boudoir. She borrowed 
techniques, mannerisms, nearly everything, but not her 
style. was, you can see, fresh, insouciant, feigning 
fashionable boredom but secretly delighted with itself. 
She was, word, us, our youth. 

That’s one reason sponsored this exhibition, and 
why invite you see the times and places listed 
reminded that natural verve and flair are always 
treasured, and that sometimes style —straight-forward, 
vivacious and everything. helps 
reminded, too, that individual imagination, individual 
creativity, individual innovativeness are still the basics 
any business. Sponsorship the arts that reminds 
these things not patronage. It’s business and human 
necessity. 

your company would like know more about 
corporate sponsorship art, write George Weissman, 
Chairman the Board, Philip Morris Incorporated, 

100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


takes art make company great. 


Makers Marlboro, Benson Hedges 100’s, Merit, Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims and Cambridge; 
and Léwenbrau Special and Dark Special Beer; 


American Institute Architects Foundation, Washington, DC. appears the Octagon, 
Washington, from May July 20, 1980; Dallas Historical Society, Dallas, 
from August September 28, 1980; Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, from October 16, 
1980 February 1981; Los Angeles County Museum Art, Los Angeles, from March 
28, 1981. The exhibition made possible grant from Philip Morris Incorporated 
behalf Virginia Slims. 


“That Red Head Gal”: Fashions and Gordon Conway, 1916-1936, organized the 
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Skeptical? 

You 
be, you know. 

assorted 


CAN 


into 1980 Volkswagen 
Rabbit before came back 


out again. Because al- 
though the outside 

definitely all Rabbit, su- 

perbly snug-looking and 

compact, the in- 


And you know what that means. 

means that thanks fold- 
down rear-seat, Rabbit can 
terrifically useful whenever 
thinking transporting things. 

Even surprisingly large things. 

Like steamer trunk. 

Not mention your favorite 
bric-a-brac knick-a-knack. 

But just case you prefer 
chauffeuring people things, 
we've got some good news that 
too. 


© 1980 VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA 


Because, you see, the 
got ample room fit four them 
comfortably. 

And course, every Rabbit 
comes replete with front-wheel 
drive, and the kind exceptional 
road-handling that just might spoil 
you for other cars. 

think about packing you 
and yours into 1980 Rabbit. 

And remember, when you do, 
you won't just have Volkswagen 
Rabbit. 

you desire, you'll have 
stuffed Rabbit. 


VOLKSWAGEN 
DOES 


CHRONICLE 


Turning the tables 


Minutes 


The image the ticking stopwatch that 

flashes the tube familiar, but the 
Minutes/Our Reply—is not. 
And the narrator who then appears not 
Reasoner, Safer, Wallace, Rather, but 
Howard Rowe. Howard who? 

Rowe public relations employee 
the Illinois Power Company Decatur, 
Illinois. asks, vintage Minutes 
style, happens when major 
network comes town news fea- 
ture the power company? Plenty! And 
not much it’s very pleasant, 
learned when Power became the 

What follows program about 
program, made possible the fact that 
while Minutes was filming 
Power, the company was itself videotap- 
ing Minutes. The skillfully-edited, 
forty-two-minute tape, which mimics the 
distinctive pacing and style Min- 
utes, includes the entire sixteen-minute 
piece aired CBS November 25, 
points insert additional footage and 
comment effort, Rowe explains, 
expand those areas that Min- 
utes either edited out, presented incor- 
rectly, chose ignore.” The added 
material includes takes from Harry Rea- 
soner’s taped forty-minute interview 
Illinois Power executive, which 
CBS used less than three minutes. 

The original Minutes program, 
Pays? You Do,” examined 
Power’s request the Illinois Commerce 
Commission for percent rate in- 
crease time when the utility (which 
supplies electricity across about one- 
third the state) was sustaining heavy cost 
overruns building its first nuclear pow- 
plant Clinton, Illinois. The CBS 
broadcast, produced Paul Loewen- 
warter, Minutes producer since 
1969, claimed the overruns were due 
the company’s inexperience nuclear 
construction, and, possibly, the mis- 
management resulting from it. (The 
company’s own cost estimate rose 
$1.38 billion last March, three times the 
original 1973 projection; critics the 
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utility foresee final cost over bil- 
lion and two-year delay the construc- 
tion schedule.) 

The effect the Minutes report 
was immediate and tangible: the day af- 
ter the broadcast the price Illinois 
Power’s stock dropped point. The com- 
pany’s reaction was just swift. Within 
week the broadcasi, Rowe and public 
affairs manager Harold 
duced the video rebuttal what they 
saw CBS’s numerous inaccuracies and 
misrepresentations and its use unrelia- 
ble witnesses. 

the sort project that has not 
been done before, snappy response that 
even producer Loewenwarter describes 
highly “sophisticated” for company 
that first seemed him “down- 
home, outfit. 

Though originally planned for the 
“edification” Illinois Power employees 
and their families, Deakins says some 
500 prints Minutes/Our Reply are 
now circulation around the country, 
being screened Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs and other local organizations. Not 
surprisingly, showings the program 


Confronting CBS: Illinois Power’s Howard Rowe inquisitor 


> 


have been enthusiastically sponsored 
other utilities, corporations, and trade as- 
sociations. The Media Institute, Wash- 
ington-based media watchdog funded 
largely over 100 large companies and 
several foundations, has shown the pro- 
gram members Congress and their 
staffs, whose reaction was 
and “excited,” according the insti- 
tute’s deputy director, Frank Skrobis- 
zewski. were devastated it,” 
says. The institute has also sent prints 
numerous journalism schools. 

The wide and growing distribution 
Illinois Power’s presentation 
prised CBS. Don Hewitt, executive pro- 
ducer Minutes, says ““We went 
disinterested party and did news 
report. They made propaganda film for 
their side, using our reporting for their 
own purposes.” Loewenwarter adds that, 
aside from two minor factual corrections 
aired about two months after the original 
broadcast, Minutes stands its ac- 
count the company’s cost overruns. 

The lengthy and often highly technical 
exchanges between the network and the 
utility constitute minefield one should 
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BEAUTIFUL 
pattery Danks 


beauty. Lead also has functional “beauty not through the use 
abstract but vitally realistic. neans load-leveling maximize etec 


start most the world's cars, trucks, buses, acing 


Our 


Clayton, 


now, our energy crisis increa 
pletely battery-powered electric vehicles. 


BASIC SOURCE 
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enter cautiously, all. Some the 
semantics interpretation. For exam- 
ple, explaining its claim that Illinois 
Power was ill-prepared build nuclear 
power plant, CBS described the Clinton 
facility first nuclear project” un- 
dertaken its general contractor, Bald- 
win Associates. Illinois Power counters 
its tape that two the four companies 
making Baldwin previously 
worked fourteen nuclear projects. 
question the journalistic ethics 
CBS using such totally misleading 
statement the grounds that tech- 
nically correct,” the company wrote 
lengthy rebuttal CBS. 

But some the utility’s complaints 
are more serious. For example, 
Power challenges the credibility three 
former employees who were interviewed 
the Minutes program. According 
the company, two them had been 
fired for not performing their jobs satis- 
factorily and the third had quit when de- 
nied large enough pay raise. 

response, Robert Chandler, CBS 
vice president for public affairs broad- 
casts, wrote Power that Min- 
utes had not based its programs solely 
interviews filmed. had also examined 
documents the files the 
Commerce Commission and the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, and had con- 
ducted many off-camera interviews. 

Among the more pressing questions 
raised the Minutes report were 
whether Illinois Power was regularly fil- 
ing certain mandatory written reports 
costs and construction progress the 
Clinton plant, and whether the company 
had allowed enough time for required 
safety tests. the program, Reasoner 
displayed company-drafted chart that 
said had budgeted far less time 
complete certain critical tests than had 
been required more experienced con- 
tractors. its rebuttal, Illinois Power 
claimed that Minutes had not only 
misinterpreted the complex chart, but 
had cut out Reasoner’s interview with 
Bill Gerstner, the company’s executive 
vice president, Gerstner’s assertion that 
the utility’s schedule did fact conform 
normal planning standards. His expla- 
nation was incorporated into Our Reply 
correct what Deakins still calls 
most damaging mistake CBS.” 

The spirited point and counterpoint 
between CBS and Illinois Power has lit- 
tle prospect immediate resolution. 
Each side, for example, claimed have 
been vindicated ruling the Illinois 
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Commerce issued three 
days after the CBS broadcast, awarding 
the utility $97 million the $240 million 
construction costs had asked have 
included its rate base. Meanwhile, 
nois Power getting its side aired. Re- 
ferring the number households that 
watched the November broadcast, Ha- 
rold Deakins says, ““We may not get all 
twenty-four million, but we’re taking 
cut it.” 

Will other targets Minutes also 
try “take cut” the program with 
video replies? they do, CBS may have 
choose between conducting certain in- 


From mags riches 


Saturday Night Fever was inspired 
article New York magazine. 1977 
Playboy article, “Goodnight, Sweet 
Prinze,” about the life and death co- 
median Freddie Prinze, was turned 
CBS television movie last year. “The Ur- 
ban Cowboy,” September 1978 Es- 
quire cover story, will turn this sum- 
mer movie starring John Travolta. 
new industry sprouting Holly- 
wood: from magazines screen. Spurred 
the success Saturday Night Fev- 
er—Paramount Picture’s third-largest 
grossing film ever—movie and pro- 
duction companies are turning increas- 
ingly magazine nonfiction un- 
tapped lode story ideas. And magazine 


September 12,1978 


terviews front “hostile” camera 
not conducting them all. Executive 
producer Hewitt says CBS might not ob- 
ject subjects taping their encounters 
with CBS, long doing “doesn’t 
interfere” with the technical quality 
the interview. But, adds, not 
prepared make any blanket statement 
something have look the 
future.” Kenneth Goldstein 


Kenneth Goldstein associate 
professor journalism Columbia 
University. 


contributors, traditionally deprived lot, 
are reaping rewards $20,000 more. 
date, New York and New West have 
been the chief sources scripts, but, 
the search expands, other feature maga- 
zines are now getting piece the 
action. 

Last summer, best-selling author 
Tommy Thompson (Blood and Money) 
read Texas Monthly cover story, “The 
Throwdown,” about father’s search 
for the truth behind the police shooting 
his seventeen-year-old son. Impressed, 
called Tom Curtis, the author the 
piece, and then Rosilyn Heller, Holly- 
wood producer. Heller now drawing 
production plan for Throwdown” 


Cover boy: Esquire meets 
John Travolta Hollywood. 
good match for magazines? 
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“For the security North America 
the rest this century, may 
that nothing more important than 
the unity Canada.” 


—James Reston, the New York 


that, even the brief afterglow 

the Tehran “embassy caper” and the 
deau, Canadians should appear have 
lost their bearings. Canadians, all 
people—so blessed with natural trea- 
sure and political freedom. 

But rush change has placed 
Canada and its federal system under 
serious strain. The danger that, 
Canadians pursue their /oca/ interests 
and identities, they find themselves 
collision course with others. 

John Hirsch came Canada from 
Hungary 1974. “In Quebec now,” 
Hirsch has said, regarded 
Anglo-Saxon. Toronto, I’m looked 
Hungarian accent—I expected 
ride the back buffalo. When 


Canadian.” Hirsch concluded that 
there are “two ways cope with 
human being—to run away, 
stretch one’s self.” 

stretch one’s self...that the 
challenge for Canadians now. 


What does Quebec want? 


This question has resounded 
through Canadian life for two exasper- 
ating decades, until the English be- 
came sick asking the French 
were answering it. 1976, French- 
speaking Quebec elected premier 
who for the first time seemed willing 
answer that question. answer it, for 
that matter, one-syllable word. 

What does Quebec want? Quebec, 
declared Premier René Lévesque, 
wants Canada. But what 
many urban and rural Quebecers share, 
and have shared for several centuries, 
not desire get “out” Canada, but 
enduring ambivalence about it. They 
have considered themselves good Que- 
becers and good Canadians, and have 


rejected the advice anyone who tells 
them they cannot both. 

aspect the survival more 
than five million French-speaking 
Quebecers distinct society North 
America has been more clouded 
misunderstanding than the question 
language. Outside Quebec, many En- 
glish-speaking Canadians seldom hear 
language spoken other than their 
own. They ask, even this late date, 
why anyone living North America 
would insist speaking anything but 
English—and why the 
language important anyway? 

certainly was true that immigrants 
arriving English-speaking Canada 
could find their situations mirrored 
American novelist James Baldwin’s re- 
mark aboutclass-conscious Britain: “To 
open your mouth England have 
confessed your parents, your youth, 
your school, your salary, 
esteem and—your future.” Baldwin’s 
remark applies—alas—to what has 
meant speak French Canada 
through most Canadian history. 


Advertisement 


our good friends 


Then came the revolution: the not- 
so-Quiet Revolution that shook Que- 
bec its foundations the and 
still shaking old power relation- 
ships and old ways doing things 
Quebec and Canada whole. 

All this breathtaking change 
from the Quebec just two decades 
ago, when frustrated students used 
chant: “La province how charming; 
come and see the peasants starving.” 

But other ethnic groups 


spokesmen have protested 
fiercely against “special 
privileges” for French- 
Canadians. truth, there 
has never been “typical” 
experience shared all im- 
migrants Canada. 
Canadians have been 
hearing talk renewing the country 
sounder foundations for almost long 
they can remember. Now the issues 
far beyond Quebec. One serious 
complaint that national policies 
century ago not reckon with more 


The Canadian 
also feel ignored. Their Journey 


mature western region. west- 
ern Canada one’s hinterland any 
longer. the home nearly one 
Canadian out three, and flourishing 
with creativity business, government 
and the arts. 


What are the noblest words 
the literature democracy? 
They may well the three simple 
words that begin the U.S. Constitution 
People.” But how 
long has been since the peo- 
ple Canada spoke those 
words together? These 
days, Canadians too often 
psyche themselves into 
state mind where, instead 
“We, the People,” there 
only “we” and “they.” 

speak “the language business, the 
language North America”; 
not. French-Canadians have our 
own profoundly original culture and 
identity, well our special privileges 


central Canada own “our” industries, 
and the western provinces own 


“our” resources—and better not get 


our way. 

Living ina pluralistic federal Canada 
has its difficulties. Canadians can 
course choose live apart, particularly 
the English and French language 
groups—each large and powerful 
enough break the country. 

There more promising choice. 
country’s political framework and 
values are not something knocked 
down this Monday and built anew 
next Friday. They are more like 
garden, nurtured harmony with 
the landscape. The 
scape began shift two decades ago, 
and the season has come change. 

should begin with recognition that 
the existence two great language 
communities and many regional and 
cultural differences—which often 
insist are problems that cripple Cana- 
dians—are fact opportunities that 
can enrich and free us. For “they,” 
the end, all us. 


From special report Canada being published public service The Seagram Company Ltd. This full-color, 36-page report 
appearing English and French more than one million copies Canadian magazines. Reprints either language are available 


the United States charge writing Report, Joseph Seagram Sons, Inc., 375 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


report the great American forest. 


Look what happens 
ure gets 
alittle help. 


when Mother Nat 


These log 
slices dramat- 
ically show 
the value 
modern, scien- 
tific forest 
management. 
Both (shown 
36% actual 
size) are from trees 
about the same 
age. The smaller one grew 
unmanaged, overcrowded stand where had 
compete for sunlight and moisture. The other from 
grove that was thinned give the best trees room 
thrive. 

This just one many ways forest management 
can help meet predicted doubling domestic demand 
for wood and paper products the next years. 

The forest industry has learned how help 
Mother Nature grow more trees, faster, applying 
scientific forest management techniques: encourag- 
ing natural regrowth, planting superior seeds and 
seedlings, fertilizing, protecting against disease and 
insects, thinning, watching carefully until time 
harvest then starting the cycle again. 


Demand keeps rising. 


Forest management like this vital because 
every year Americans need more homes, more paper 
products, more packaging and containers, more fuel- 
wood, more the thousands other essential prod- 
ucts that only the forest can provide. 

far, the country’s commercial forest has been 
able keep with demand. (Commercial forest, 
defined the Forest Service, all forestland— 
whether owned individuals, government the 


industry— 
that 
capable 
of, and 
poten- 
tially 
available 
for, growing 
repeated 
crops trees 
for harvest. in- 
cludes land Na- 
tional Forests but not 
National Parks Wilderness areas.) 

But trees aren’t grown equally fast all com- 
mercial forest owners. Though industry has made 
striking advances its lands, productivity lower 
privately owned lands and seriously lagging 
National Forests. 


Productivity not potential. 

Overall, the U.S. Forest Service estimates aver- 
age productivity all commercial forestland only 
percent potential. And the same time, actual 
acreage commercial forests keeps shrinking, 
land withdrawn for homes, highways and other 
needs expanding population. 

our wood and paper products are not become scarce 
and expensive. 

like better informed how impor- 
tant keep America’s forests productive, write 
American Forest Institute, P.O. Box 873, Springfield, 
22150 for free booklet, “The Great American 
Forest.” 

The great American forest. Trees for tomorrow. 
And tomorrow. And the tomorrows after that. 


Trees. America’s renewable resource. 
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for CBS. Should the film finally into 
production, Curtis will earn almost fif- 
teen times more than what was paid 
Texas Monthly. 

Impressed the value such articles 
The Throwdown,” Texas Monthly 
has amended its writers’ contracts cut 
itself the profits from the screen 
sales its articles. has also signed upa 
Los Angeles agency peddle its stories 
screen companies. Some magazine 
writers have hired their own agents ap- 
proach production companies. Freelance 
writer Nik Cohn, who wrote the article 
which Saturday Night Fever was 
based, has gone step farther, forming 
his own production unit, Big Films, Inc., 
which will shoot film based his re- 
cent New York article about drag-racer 
the streets Queens. 

Not that all glitter. For every suc- 
cess story, there are perhaps ten maga- 
zine writers touch with producers who 
have found the Hollywood dream elusive. 
From the time Los Angeles freelance 
writer Sharon Boorstin, for example, 
conceived her piece for New West about 
Catholic girls school that invited boys 
from local probation camp its 
dances, she considered movie possibili- 
ties. Even before the story was published, 
Boorstin approached Warner Bros. with 
the manuscript and sold the film rights. 


Now, almost two years later, “Some- 
thing’s Coming, Something still 
isn’t movie. 

writer can come empty-handed 
even his story makes feature form, 
since, many cases, the individuals por- 
trayed magazine articles are the chief 
beneficiaries largesse. 
Grover Lewis, contributing editor 
New West, found that out last year. His 
July 1979 cover story about female pri- 
vate detective San Francisco attracted 
immediate studio interest, but some pro- 
duction companies made their initial 
contact with the detective rather than 
with Lewis, who discovered had abso- 
lutely legal rights. know don’t 
own the rights that lady’s life, but 
felt cheated, frankly,” says. 

some writers are embittered, pro- 
ducers, ever the lookout for fresh story 
ideas, are eager cement their relations 
with magazines. “There just such 
poverty imagination Hollywood,” 
says Peter Greenberg, who wrote the 
Playboy profile Freddie Prinze that 
became movie CBS (which Green- 
berg himself produced). don’t 
wait for the book galleys any more. 
They’re running down their news- 
stands and picking every magazine 
they can find.” the same time, 
adds, journalists are aware 


what’s happening and succumbing the 
temptation.” 

Are magazines going 
Does Tom Curtis, for instance, now write 
with one eye the screen? it’s 
head now,” says. don’t limit 
what do, but certainly occurs 
there that The awareness 
Hollywood interest, notes, “certainly 
could change the nature magazine 
change claims would 
healthy. “Freelancers don’t make much. 
can make twenty thousand dollars 
year, doing exceptionally well. 
going very careful about what 
rights sell magazine.” 

Some fear that the lure big money 
will lead journalists astray. wouldn’t 
story just get the tube,” says 
New West’s Grover Lewis, that’s 
minority opinion New West.” 

Jonathan Kirsch, former New West 
senior editor who now Newsweek cor- 
respondent, agrees. ““Many writers 
New West,” says, test every- 
thing they write this make 
movie?’ And won’t, they won’t write 
it. has really changed the nature 
magazine writing.” 

Katharine Macdonald 


Katharine Macdonald works for The 
Washington Post Los Angeles. 


Union monitors static labor’s image 


“Who making money? The television 
industry. And what the product? You 

So, any rate, proclaims training 
manual distributed several thousand 
members the Associa- 
tion Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers (IAM) participating project 
monitor television programs for bias 
against workers and The 
$100,000 project, prepared William 
Young Associates, the consulting 
firm that planned the national PTA drive 
against violence four years ago, 
probably the most ambitious attempt 
ever organize working people look 
television critically. the findings, 
released stages beginning June, 
indict for its portrayal workers, the 
900,000-member union plans put pres- 
sure wayward stations, possibly 
through complaints the FCC license 
renewal time. 

Last fall the union enlisted about fifty 
machinists 117 markets around 


the country. After attending training ses- 
sions, the participating unionists and 
their families spent one night each week 
February watching particular net- 
work’s fare and out monitoring 
forms. entertainment shows, the 
forms asked viewers check “labor” 
and “non-labor” characters for twenty- 
specific traits—for 
“brave,” 
tive,” “competent,” “serious,” “uses 
drugs.” For news and documentaries, 
monitors were asked whether national is- 
sues such inflation, energy, and health 
were discussed seriously and whether the 
position presented each was “corpo- 
rate,” “IAM,” “mixed/other.” 
Inevitably, the project’s effectiveness 
and scope have varied from place 
place. Hartford, Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, involved fifty monitors, almost 
all them union shop stewards. Some, 
like Linda Buchanan, steward Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft’s large East Hart- 
ford plant, weren’t surprised what 


66 


they saw. knew pretty much what 
was going find,” she says. that 
workers wouldn’t appear very much 
all. And second, that when did appear 
would mostly uncomplimentary 
ways.” Other monitors were surprised, 
and some say the experience has perma- 
nently changed the way they look tele- 
vision, terms its treatment labor 
and public affairs generally. 

studied television news 
depth before, but little education goes 
long way,” says Conrad Lloyd, another 
steward Pratt and Whitney. “Now 
don’t even believe [the news].” Hartford 
steward Jack Chipman says, “If there’s 
strike, they always show you violence. 
When strike it’s not pleasant 
thing, but isn’t that bad; don’t 
around shooting each other.” found 
coverage the presidential campaign 
unbalanced, too, noting that news 
seemed particularly hostile Senator 
Kennedy. 

Chipman was also critical entertain- 
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ment shows, citing episode CBS’s 
The Incredible Hulk which the evil di- 
rector 
orphanage, romantically linked rich 
wheeler-dealer, trains her wards steal. 
stupid, abusive garbagemen 
grabbed the kids and yelled, stupid, 
thieving kids,’ and the Hulk had pro- 
tect them,” Chipman recalls. 
men are just regular guys. Who would 
ever think garbageman would ter- 
rible thing like that? portrayed them 
really bad people, and, the same 
time, was showing that you can’t trust 
the local welfare government.” 

addition raising members’ con- 
sciousness about the media, the IAM 
hopes influence station programming 
decisions. Hartford, for instance, 
union officials recently met with the 
management WFSB, CBS affiliate 
owned The Washington Post Co., 


CHRONICLE 


discuss the project and its prelimina- 
findings. Both sides say the meeting 
was friendly, but station news director 
Dick Ahles bristles the claim IAM 
district organizer Lou Kiefer, supervisor 
the project Hartford, that stations 
“are more concerned that Governor 
Grasso found dog her doorstep than 
that her legislators don’t care about the 
working poor.” Serious issues already get 
more than adequate coverage, Ahles in- 
sists, and they’re saying should not 
cover the things the reverse side the 
certainly don’t buy that.” 
Some IAM concerns about cover- 
age—for example, union president Wil- 
liam Winpisinger’s complaint 
training manual that rarely see [TV 
crews] during our blood drives; al- 
ways see them indis- 
tinguishable from other groups’ wishes 


Time the coconut milk 


The frail, tourist-based economy the 
U.S. Virgin Islands, like that other 
Caribbean islands, has long been vulner- 
able American press coverage local 
violence. So, when February Time 
magazine article the West Indies 
mentioned “mindless racial killing’ 
St. Croix, island officials reacted sharp- 
ly, cancelling one promotional sched- 
uled for the magazine and banning any 
future advertising there. 

Island officials feared that Time writ- 
Michael Demarest’s description, pub- 
lished three weeks after the murder 
four white island residents January, 
would scare away tourists. Still fresh 
their minds was the sensational coverage 


United States Virgin Islands 


StCroix St Joho St.Thomas 


the press had given the Fountain Valley 
Golf Course murders 1972, when eight 
islanders, seven them whites, were 
killed. the two years following that in- 
cident, which most news accounts por- 
trayed racially motivated, the number 
visitors the island dropped sharply, 
sending the economy into tailspin. 

his cancellation letter Time man- 
aging editor Ray Cave, Virgin Island 
Commissioner Commerce Amadeo 
Francis wrote that “from the tone Mr. 
Demarest’s piece, the impression lingers 
that genocide between the races St. 
Croix commonplace occurrence.” 
Charging Demarest with in- 
sensitivity,” added, would expect 


Resentful Virgins 
said 

this 
Time magazine 


that stations pay more attention their 
specific interests. Businessmen well 
workers often claim that entertainment 
programs don’t present them fairly. But 
business groups often have more access 
means redress than does organized 
labor. For instance, the Public Broad- 
casting System, where corporation-spon- 
sored public affairs programs abound, re- 
cently refused accept union financing 
for series American labor history. 
One hundred thousand dollars may 
lot for the IAM project, whose impact 
programming will probably hard 
measure, but the Hartford stewards 
are fair sample, may also affect view- 
ers—and that could more lasting. 
Seth Kupferberg 


Seth Kupferberg attorney for the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union who has also written labor. 


this type undocumented charge 
leveled scandal sheet that routinely 
disregards facts for the sake sensation- 
alism.” 

Demarest’s travel article, “The Still 
Pristine Caribbean,” asserts broadly that 
throughout the West Indies, 
economic and social unrest are curdling 
the coconut milk.” suggests that tou- 
rists sample the 
some the more out-of-the-way islands, 
which are racial tension xe- 
nophobia.” Most the other islands, 
writes, been developed com- 
mercial and the 
Virgins mostly been deflowered 
developers; St. Croix has seen mindless 
racial 

Demarest his story 
three-page memo editor Cave: St. 
Thomas, white residents and visitors are 
afraid out night. friend mine 
packs gun. Another friend—a woman 
and long-time the island 
because the threat violence. The 
1972 killings St. Croix were docu- 
mented racially But is- 
land police officials found that the 1972 
murders—one whose victims was 
black—were not racially motivated. 
And, the recent killings, says po- 
lice spokesman, racial motives have been 
“almost unequivocally ruled 
point Demarest seems acknowledge 
his memo’s description the murders 
“probably G.R. 
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your interest only buying 
instant camera for little possi- 
ble, you've stopped the wrong ad. 
SX-70 Sonar Land cam: 
the idea owning the finest instant 
camera the world appeals you. 
we'll tell you more. 

brief, the Polaroid SX-70 
Sonar perhaps the most inge- 
nious, yet easy-to-use 
system ever designed. incorpo- 
rates computer, electronic eye, mo- 
tor, film developing capacity anda 


When you stop 


oure 


thinking the 
beginning appreciate the 


revolutionary sonar focusing system: 
photographic breakthrough that 
lets you take pictures any point 
from infinity 10.4 inches:without 
changing, adjusting 
anything 

You push button. ultrasonic 
impulse speeds from the 


the subject and back. 


and the camera automatically fo- 
cuses itself. Simultaneously the elec 
tric eye sets the exposure. And 
about one second, the camera 


hands you precisely focused, prop 
erly exposed, developing photo- 
graph. 

And with the capacity all 
that, still folds down portable 
ered leather and brushed 
chrome. 

And now all this begin 
ning sound like bar 
gain. it's obvious you re the kind o1 
person who can discern the 
ence between the value 
its price 


price, 
value. 
4 q 
4 * 
SX-70 Sonar 


MONEY: 
WHO NEEDS IT? 
WHERE WILL COME 


CUSHIONING 
THE CREDIT CRUNCH 


FROM? 


You can’t always choose the best time buy new house. The new job won’t 
move closer. The children won’t stop growing. you may find yourself looking 
for mortgage money times like these, when mortgages are hard find and 
even harder afford. 

Mortgage money becomes more scarce and costly for many reasons, 
but generally because savings institutions are not able attract sufficient 
deposits and have pay more for the funds they attract. That’s why fewer 
loans are being made and the requirements are more stringent. You’re ready 
move, but you’re caught credit crunch. 


This has happened off and for the last years. Yet millions families found 
their mortgage money. More than trillion dollars worth new mortgage 
loans have been made since 1965. One reason that there huge secondary 
market for mortgages, complex system private businesses and govern- 
ment agencies which buys mortgages from the original lenders, thereby replen- 
ishing their supply money. One part that market the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, Fannie Mae, shareholder-owned corporation 
working the private sector. 


| | 


THE WINDOW When funds from other sources dry are limited, Fannie Mae still buy- 
THAT ing. Unlike banks and savings and loans, which usually must depend funds 
NEVER CLOSES from local depositors, Fannie Mae can tap capital markets worldwide. The 
money borrow then “recycled? used purchase mortgages, replenishing 
the supply available for new loans. 
Since becoming private corporation 1968, Fannie Mae has pur- 
chased mortgages worth $65 billion representing financing for close 
million housing units for moderate- and middle-income families. That makes 
the largest single supplier funds for home mortgages. 
Knowing that Fannie Mae always there has created foundation 
confidence for the housing industry, providing needed stability what had 
been boom-or-bust business. During 1979, for example, Fannie Mae pur- 
chased $10.8 billion worth mortgages, providing financing for more than 
230,000 homes. 


TOTAL 100 
HOUSEHOLDS 


ESTIMATED 
(MILLIONS) NUMBER HOUSEHOLDS 


1940 1980 


PROJECTIONS 
1990 ESTIMATES PROJECTIONS 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 


THE BABY BOOM Regardless whether money tight easy, interest rates high low, the 
demand for home financing will increasing. The babies born during the 
HOUSEHUNTING post-war boom are ready for places their own. Nearly million Americans 
reached years age during the ’70s. During the ’80s, million will reach 
this prime home-buying age. 

Additional demands for mortgage funds will come from some new 
buyers the housing market. Women who head households, the elderly and 
single people, for example. Minorities who had found opportunities scarce 
non-existent now have the protection the law help them enjoy 
homeownership. 

believe that always keeping our window open the secondary 
mortgage market, Fannie Mae also keeping the door open homeownership 
for many Americans. 


WHAT Mae, the Federal National Mortgage Association, shareholder- 
FANNIE MAE? owned corporation which helps meet people’s housing needs supplying 
money the home mortgage industry. purchase mortgages from local 
lenders, thereby replenishing their funds for further lending. Federal National 
Mortgage Association, 3900 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 


FANNIE MAE America’s Mortgage Resource 
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The facts are startling. 
Experts estimate that about 
half all automobile occu- 
pant fatalities last year might 
have been avoided the 
people had been wearing seat 
belts. That’s because injuries 
occur when the car stops 
abruptly and the occupants 
are thrown against the car’s 
interior. Belts reduce this 
risk. 

Many people say they 
know the facts, but they still 
don’t wear belts. Their reasons 
range all over the lot: seat 
belts are troublesome put 
on, they are uncomfortable, 
they wrinkle your clothes. 
Some people even think 
getting hurt killed 
car accident question 
fate; and therefore, seat belts 
don’t matter. 

one those peo- 
ple who don’t use belts for 
one reason another, please 
think carefully about your mo- 
tivations. Are your objections 
seat belts based the 
facts rationalizations? 

Here are few the 
common 
Many people say they are 
afraid being trapped 
car seat belt. fact, 
the vast majority cases, 


CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW SAVE YOUR LIFE 
AND THE ONE NEXT YOU 


OVERCOMING YOUR PSYCHOLOGICAL RESISTANCE SEAT BELTS MAY THE KEY. 


seat belts protect passengers 
from severe injuries, allowing 
them escape more quickly. 
Another popular rationaliza- 
tion: you'll saved being 
thrown clear the car. Here 
again, research has proved 
that untrue—you are 
almost always safer inside 
the car. 

Some people use seat 
belts for highway driving, 
but rationalize it’s not worth 
the trouble buckle for 
short trips. The numbers tell 
different story: 80% all 
automobile accidents causing 
injury death involve cars 
traveling under miles per 
hour. And three quarters 
all collisions happen less than 
miles from the driver’s 
home. 

When the driver, 
you have the psychological 
authority convince all 
the passengers that they 
should wear seat belts. has 
been shown that car, the 
authority figure. simple 
reminder from you may help 
save life. And 
please remember children 
can severely injured 
automobile accidents, too. 
Make sure Child Restraint 
Systems are used for children 
who old enough use 
regular seat belts. 

Because many people 
still don’t use their seat belts, 


the government has directed 
that some form passive 
restraint—one that doesn’t 
require any action the oc- 
cupant—be built into every 
car the 1984 model year. 
offering one such 
restraint—a new type auto- 
matic belt—as option the 
1980 Chevette gain insight 
into its public acceptance. 

the 1982 model year, 
must begin putting pas- 
sive restraints all full-size 
cars and, eventually, into the 
entire fleet. But until you 
purchase one these cars 
the future, you can protect 
yourself and others using 
seat belts and urging your 
family and friends follow 
your example. 

GM, very con- 
cerned about safety. 
please fasten your seat belt, 
because even the best driver 
the world predict 
what another driver will do. 


This advertisement part 
our continuing effort give 
customers useful information 
about their cars and trucks and 
the company that builds them. 


General Motors 


People building transportation 
serve people 


Another view 
Iran and the press 


J.C. HUREWITZ 


Because the forceful and contro- 
versial nature Edward Said’s 
article the press and Iran 
March/April), the Review thought 
another view the same subject 
should presented. Accordingly, 
invited comments the subject 
from distinguished specialist 
the area, Hurewitz, director 
Columbia University’s Middle East 
Institute. 


eral judgment that coverage 

the late fall and winter 1979-80 
phase the crisis United States 
relations with Iran was flawed. But 
arrive judgment different 
grounds and with some reservations. 
And must take issue with Said’s 
treatment the evidence cites. 


agree with Professor Said’s gen- 


The MacNeil/Lehrer Report 


most emphatically not share 
Said’s estimate this program’s 
Iran reports, which describes 
“unsatisfying their best and mys- 
tifying their Said seems 
have forgotten that MacNeil and 
Lehrer were the first the fall 
1978 invite their program the 
Islamic revolutionaries they ap- 
proached the climax their struggle 
overthrow the shah. year later 
they tried deal with the hostage 
crisis way that would give in- 
sights not otherwise available 
American viewers—insights coming 
directly from Iranians many per- 
suasions, well from American 
specialists Iran. Said’s indictment 
the fall 1979 Reports hardly 
sustained the evidence. Said 
writes: 


The guest list was significant. Aside from 
five appearances Iranians, and two 
supporters Third-World and antiwar 
causes, most the other panelists the 
score shows devoted the crisis were 
newspapermen, government officials, ac- 
ademic Middle East experts, individuals 
connected corporate quasi-govern- 
mental institutions, and Middle East- 
erners known for their essentially antag- 
onistic positions the Iranian 
tion. The discussions resulting from this 
lineup usually placed everything the Ira- 
nians said and did out moral bounds, 
since few guests could truly communi- 
cate the essentially language 
distant, oppressed peoples who until now 
had silently endured decades Ameri- 
can impingement their lives. 


count and Said’s not tally, 
and content analysis the pro- 
grams hardly supports Said’s views. 

literally twenty programs, the period 
would stretch from November 
through December 20, 1979. How- 
ever, also mentions elsewhere 
the article two appearances (on De- 
cember 28, 1979, and January 
1980) American clergymen who 
had visited Teheran. January 25, 
1980, moreover, The MacNeil/Lehr- 
Report evaluated Iran’s first pres- 
idential elections. the twenty-four 
shows aired between November 
1979, and January 25, 1980, nine in- 
cluded Iranians, among them then- 
Foreign Minister Abolhassan Bani- 
Sadr (November 23) and his succes- 
sor, Sadegh Ghotbzadeh (November 
29), each interviewed alone satel- 
lite. the seven other shows with 
Iranian panelists, republican Iran’s 
ambassador Washington ap- 
peared twice (November and 
and its permanent representative 
the U.N. once (November 12). 
could not said, these cases 
least, that the Iranian position the 


Iranian revolution failed receive 
effective hearing. four other 
programs, three scholars and one 
psychiatrist and poet—all Iranian 
informed specula- 
tion and analysis. 


eanwhile, the remaining 
programs our cluster, 
other 
panelists Middle East 
Yusif (president the American- 
Arab Association for Commerce and 
Industry), Fouad ‘Ajami Leba- 
nese-born Shi‘i Muslim who as- 
sociate professor political science 
and director the Middle East Cen- 
ter the Johns Hopkins School 
Advanced Studies), 
and Eqbal Ahmad Pakistani-born 
Muslim who senior fellow the 
Institute for Policy Studies, and 
close personal friend Said). Yusif 
opposed President Carter’s policy 
freezing Iranian assets and ‘Ajami 
the president’s proposed use force, 
while Ahmad dwelt the meaning 
Muharram, especially for Shi‘ah 
Islam. addition, Professor Hamid 
Algar joined two Iranian-born politi- 
cal scientists and political journal- 
ist The Washington Post who had 
recently served Iran, analyze 
the likely outcome the presidential 
election Iran. (Algar British- 
born convert Islam and professor 
history Berkeley, who re- 
garded leading authority 
Shi‘ah Islam and whose Religion 
and State Iran, 1785-1906 the 
standard work the subject; 
paper published 1972, dealt 
sympathetically with Khomeini’s ca- 
reer Iran and exile and outlined 
the Ayatollah’s political and theo- 
logical views which later provided 
guidelines for revolutionary republi- 
can policies.) 
All the other themes The Mac- 
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ISSUE 


Neil/Lehrer Reports related the 
external repercussions the Iranian 
crisis. 
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REVIEW join Said his admiration Eric 


REVIEW Rouleau’s reporting, but Said fails 
point out that, French citizen, 
WHAT HOPE FOR not vouchsafed his American col- 

with THE FBI ernment’s privileged relation with 


the Islamic republic, view its 


having granted asylum the Aya- 


most critical moment his long ex- 
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ile, when was mounting the cam- 
CJR back issues 
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problem time depth and filing 
his analytical report after had 
found something pertinent write 
about. Starting with the storming 
the U.S. embassy, even began 
send back daily reports more 
events than background. then, 
had gained privileged access 
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the emerging leaders the emerg- 
ing Islamic republic. His status 
Teheran was never put question. 
Nor was ever expelled from the 


country, 
dents were. arrived 
1979, was free come and go, with- 
Iran and saw fit, and 
has remained there for most 
the time ever since. Making use 
his superior knowledge Islamic 
culture and Middle East politics, 
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Outrage and ambiguity 


ADDRESS There are deeper reasons for un- 


happiness with Said’s article. and 
were both overcome sense 
outrage: media coverage the 
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episode, the seizure Novem- 
ber 1979, the U.S. embassy and 
the holding the hostages. out- 
rage springs from compassion for the 
captives and from recognition 
the grave damage done interna- 
tional relations. 

Prior experience with Said’s writ- 
ing Islam and the Middle East 
had conditioned expect yet an- 
other display his skill the use 
invective. did not let down. 
His latest piece put together with 
sincere passion, but also with free- 
associational ambiguity. His article 
claims assess the American me- 
dia’s coverage the Iranian crisis 
after the capture the U.S. embas- 
Teheran and the imprisonment 
its American diplomatic em- 
ployees. fact, Said condemns aca- 
demics and federal officials well 
journalists, not systematically, 
but free-floating way, moving 
back and forth from one another, 
implying (while denying) the exis- 
tence overarching conspiracy 
azainst Islam. 

Said, for example, contends that 
man woman, the ac- 
ademic experts treat the religion [of 
Islam] and its various cultures with- 
ideological framework remark- 
ably filled with passion, defensive 
prejudice, and sometimes even revul- 
scholars who have written for and/or 
were cited the press and/or served 
panelists and interviewees ra- 
dio and television. astonished 
that even entertains such wildly 
erroneous notions. Those scholars 
whom the media most often called 
upon for comment and evaluation 
the Iranian crisis are, their major- 
ity, recognized specialists affiliated 
with the best academic programs 
the Middle East. (Said himself not 
academic authority Islam; his 
academic discipline English and 
comparative literature.) 


New York Times coverage 

The American media, Said charges, 
failed give fair consideration Is- 
lam, especially the Islamic revolu- 
tion Iran. was genuinely dis- 
turbed the alleged failure the 
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American press publish reasoned 
discussion these subjects, why did 
symposium scholars 
and publication 
The New York Times December 
11, 1979, extracts dialogue 
academic experts? Among them 
were Eqbal Ahmad and Fouad 
(whose credentials are refer- 
red under MacNeil/Lehrer); Ma- 
jid Khadduri (long recognized one 
the world’s leading authorities 
Islamic law); Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith (professor the comparative 
history religion Harvard, whose 
Islam Modern History still the 
standard work the subject En- 
glish); Leonard Binder (one the 
foremost scholars comparative 
politics, with distinguished books 
Egypt, Iran, and Pakistan); and Nik- 
Keddie (professor Iranian his- 
tory UCLA, whose study Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani viewed de- 
finitive biography the leading Is- 
lamic modernist the last quarter 
the nineteenth century). 


amned with faint praise 

four-article series The New 

York Times Flora Lewis: 
“some excellent things” 
pieces, but none catalogued. 
goes editorialize that 


there are serious weaknesses, 
too. Too frequently her authorities 
were orientalists well known for their 
rancorous general views: one them, 
Elie Kedourie, the London School 
Economics, quoted saying that “the 
disorder the east deep and en- 
Bernard Lewis, the Princeton 
orientalist, pronounces end 
free speculation and research” the Is- 
lamic world. 


Neither Kedourie nor Bernard Lewis 
orientalist anyone’s defini- 
tion but Said’s. Both 
ans—Kedourie the Middle East, 
Bernard Lewis Islam. The trouble 
with the Flora Lewis quartet, turns 
out, that she cites, among many 
others, these two scholars whom 
Said has taken profound dislike, 
judge from his earlier writing. For 
her series, Flora Lewis also read 


Maxime Rodinson French histori- 
the Middle East), Anouar Ab- 
del Malek (an Egyptian expatriate 
sociologist Paris), and other schol- 
ars (mostly North African Arabs) 
and interviewed some them, 
well prominent public officials 
Egypt, Tunisia, and Algeria. One 
would hard pressed learn what 
the series was about from Said’s 
mangled description. 


Double-talk 


Said engages double-talk. For ex- 
ample, contends—or does he?— 
that the American media have them- 
selves been hostages the official 
policies Washington. 
states, “the press followed the 
government’s lead. This not say 
that there was actual collusion be- 
tween the media and the govern- 
ment, nor that everything reported 
about Iran was crippled ideologi- 
cal hobbles. But say that the 
now for the press join the 
government treating all events 
affronts to, enhancements of, 
American power.” 

But, surely, the final analysis, 
what Said mistakes for government 
influence over the media represented 
the almost universal sense anger 
and resentment the United States 
over the illegal attack the embas- 
and the incarceration its staff. 
Nowhere does Said systematically 
examine the media’s treatment 
the embassy-and-hostage crisis. (As 
self-appointed custodian Islam, 
might least have noted that the 
disregard diplomatic immunities 
violated Islamic 
practice and the Islamic tradition 
asylum.) 

One final word. Said’s article re- 
veals him sincere and impas- 
sioned partisan the Palestine 
cause with dilettante’s interest 
claimed protector. This Palestinian 
view the Iranian crisis strikes 
being the polemical equivalent 
the famous Saul Steinberg New 
Yorker cover showing map the 
United States which Manhattan 
occupies the bulk the country. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Editorial ‘plot’ 


experience February brought 
home some the problems out- 
siders face piercing the mysteries 
journalism. 

The Review had drop bright 
and enterprising young man from 
the editor’s post simply because 
had incredible and continuing trou- 
ble managing things and people 
and because proved unable 
come close any the deadlines, 
major minor, that are vital even 
small magazine. 

After being dismissed, the ex-edi- 
tor suddenly spread tale some 
sort plot force him 
into conformist mold “get” 
him for his views. 

few news outlets reported the 
incident. The plot” version 
had more sex appeal than did that 
operating ineptitude. number 
readers got the impression that, after 
nineteen years, the Review was going 
start pulling its 
nonsense, course. But the episode 
makes you think. 


Review goals 


the Review goes press 
schedule for the first time year, 
seems appropriate reiterate 
some the magazine’s editorial 
principles that are known all con- 
nected with the magazine. 

“The Review designed serve 
continuing critic, the best 
sense the word, American jour- 
nalism all its forms.” 

“The Review does not and must 
not espouse, directly indirectly, 
any cause except that honest, fair, 
and enterprising journalism. 
ever appears ‘left’ ‘right’ 
committed any ‘ism,’ has gone 
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out bounds.” 

The magazine intends “to deal 
forthrightly with what finds 
deficient irresponsible and sa- 
lute what finds responsible, 
fair, and professional and 
speak out for what considers right, 
fair, and decent.” 

The Review and those responsible 
for are committed these goals— 
without pulling any punches, but 
with determination fair and 
accurate. 


‘mobilizing opinion’ 
the peak the primary cam- 
paigning saw half dozen would- 
nominees announcing the aim 
“mobilizing public Even 
the Ayatollah Khomeini has sought 
rather awkwardly mobilize Amer- 
ican opinion through broadcast in- 
terviews, through stream con- 
fusing statements foreign affairs 
minister Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, and 
through remarkably unpersuasive 
The New York Times. 

Against this backdrop, perhaps 
this writer may forgiven for retell- 
ing favorite family story about mo- 
bilizing opinion. 

Years ago, father, editor 
and publisher small paper 
Birmingham, Alabama, used take 
upon himself entertain visiting 
celebrities. One such celebrity was 
John Ringling, then the sole owner 
Ringling Bros. Circus. 

When the circus was town, 
father took Mr. Ringling the old 
Southern Club dine and play 
the then-popular game dominoes. 
late evening father had won 
all the cash that Mr. Ringling had 
with him. Then, doubtless stimu- 
lated the local brew, Mr. Ringling 
offered unusual wager: circus 


elephant against the cash father 
had won, plus the Barrett family car. 
Equally stimulated, father ac- 
cepted the bet and, shortly after 
midnight, emerged the proud 
owner circus elephant. John 
Ringling insisted paying off that 
night and, ease matters, offered 
the temporary loan the Indian ma- 
hout who attended the beast. 

was about A.M. when the edi- 
tor and publisher the Birmingham 
Age-Herald reeled home with ele- 
phant and mahout tow. 
stored the elephant—and the ma- 
hout—in the family garage, woke 
mother announce the new ac- 
quisition and, finding her less than 
enthusiastic, repaired bed. Next 
morning, Saturday, kids had 
great time. Friends came from 
blocks around ride the Barretts’ 
new elephant. The mahout was most 
obliging. Everyone was happy except 
Mother and the cook. 

nightfall, however, they had 
won out. father agreed give 
his new elephant. But that raised 
new problems. then the circus 
had moved New Orleans and, 
that time, there was not very ac- 
tive market elephants Birming- 
ham. 

was then that journalistic enter- 
prise came the fore. Next morning 
the Birmingham Age-Herald ap- 
peared with lead editorial headed 
“Birmingham Must Have Zoo.” 
The paper magnanimously offered 
start things off contributing el- 
ephant. time all, school chil- 
dren were contributing dimes and lo- 
cal merchants were doing their part. 
Within few weeks, our elephant, 
Miss Fancy name, was the central 
attraction new ten-acre zoo. 

That, submit, really mobiliz- 
ing public opinion solve prob- 
lem—a big problem. E.W.B. 
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NGU stands for non-gonococcal urethritis. The name 
may not household word, but it’s probably the most 
common sexually transmitted disease. NGU used 
considered minor problem until researchers discovered 
can cause life-long sterility men and women. Some medi- 
cal specialists studying infections that cause female sterility 
think one variety NGU bacteria (Chlamydia trachomatis) 
may actually even more dangerous than gonococcus. 

Gradually, without much warning, NGU has become preva- 
lent even communities that didn’t think they had problem. 
The reasons? Several. 

Most women not experience symptoms from NGU and thus 
may become unknowing carriers. 
Unlike gonorrhea and syphilis, cases NGU are usually 
not reported local health departments for tracing and treating 
contacts. 
NGU does not usually respond penicillin, the drug 
choice gonorrhea. 
Result: NGU may strike 2.5 million Americans this year! 
Like syphilis and gonorrhea, NGU bacteria can passed 
from mother child birth. The Chlamydia trachomatis 
bacterial strain the most common cause dangerous eye infec- 
tions and pneumonia newborn babies. 
Help spread the word about NGU. Certain antibiotics can 
cure it. the lack public awareness really the major problem. 
help you make your readers more aware NGU’s signs and 
dangers, Lederie Laboratories has prepared press information kit. 
For your copy, fill and return the enclosed coupon to: 


Robert Randall, Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, Wayne, New Jersey 07470 
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whether should have 
government without newspapers 
newspapers without 
government, should not hesitate 
moment prefer the latter?’ 


Thomas Jefferson 
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Shielding the CIA 


While members Congress were still perfecting the 
language that would free the CIA from all “unwar- 
ranted the Supreme Court late Febru- 
ary handed down decision that will make the agency 
virtually immune from outside criticism. The case was, 
course, The United States Frank Snepp 
Upholding Federal District Court judgment against 
the former CIA employee and the author Decent 
Interval, account the CIA’s activities the last 
days the Vietnam War, the Court, while conceding 
that the book contains classified information, de- 
cided that Snepp had violated his contract with the 
agency not clearing his manuscript with it. This was 
not surprising. But the Court then went much farther. 
Holding that Snepp had not merely breached his secre- 
contract with the CIA, but had also breached po- 
sition trust, the Court ordered the agent-turned-au- 
thor pay the government all present and future 
profits from Decent Interval. And went farther 
another essential area, ruling that even the absence 
secrecy contract, present former government 
employees with “access confidential sources and 
materials” may placed under prior restraint. 

Shortly after this decision, the Carter administra- 
tion sued another critic the agency: John Stockwell, 
former chief the CIA’s task force Angola and the 
author Search Enemies, which tells the ugly 
tale American intervention Angola, including 
CIA attempt assassinate Patrice Lumumba. 


March New York Times article, WHY DECI- 

SION SNEPP CASE DISTURBS PUBLISHERS, 

quoted reactions from several sources. Henry 
Kaufman, general counsel for the Association 
American Publishers, found 
ion unadulterated disaster.” Alan Dersho- 
witz, the noted Harvard Law School professor who as- 
sisted Snepp’s defense, commented: “It’s the 
greatest example overreaching and lack judicial 
restraint our memory.” And Professor Thomas 
Government impose that kind blanket inhibition 
its employees kind action that simply not 
governed normal contract rules.” 

The implications Snepp for the press were suc- 
cinctly formulated Nat Hentoff Village Voice 
article the decision: with this implicit en- 
couragement from the Supreme Court, the Govern- 
ment much more likely move against 
any publisher, broadcaster, who retains the 


quaint notion that muckraking cannot depend the 
prior approval the targets that muckraking.” 

Speaking support bill devised “unleash” 
the CIA, Senator Daniel Moynihan emphasized 
that the country must face reality the totalitar- 
ian state today’s world, and the conditions con- 
flict which the existence the totalitarian state im- 
poses the rest Presumably was referring 
the Soviet Union. The Supreme Court’s repressive 
Snepp decision, however, together with the congres- 
sional rush elevate the CIA entity subject only 
the checks imposed the equivalent presid- 
ium, threatens bring reality the totalitarian 
state” uncomfortably close home. 


State siege 


The streets Buenos Aires and other Argentine cities 
“are peaceful and safe once again for citizens and 
tourists,” declares advertisement from the Argen- 
tine Embassy page the Review. “The dark 
night domestic unrest and chaos over.” 

The ad, appearing magazines throughout the 
represents the latest phase Argentina’s con- 
tinuing, lavish public relations campaign designed 
polish its blackened image the world community. 
Although find its message offensive and distor- 
tion reality, have accepted the keeping with 
policy not suppressing contrary views. Our cover 
story, Jacobo Timerman, the exiled Argentine edi- 
tor and publisher, presents different side. His grim 
account his experiences the hands the junta 
General Jorge Videla testifies that Argentina’s “dark 
night” far from over. 

Timerman emphasizes that the press “can 
more the struggle for human rights than the pope, 
the United Nations, and Amnesty International.” 
And, some degree, the press this country and 
Europe, well, has called attention the plight the 
scores journalists who have been special target 
repression Latin America and other regions. But 
coverage has been spotty, indeed. Timerman owes his 
freedom largely the publicity received, but his 
case the exception. More than one hundred journal- 
ists have been imprisoned, killed, “disappeared” 
Argentina, while many more have been treated severe- 
such rent countries Chile and Uruguay—all 
without much echo here. Timerman’s experi- 
ence itself demonstrates, that echo can have imme- 
diate effect prisoners’ lives, and even the most ruth- 
less regimes cannot ignore stories that have appeared 
newspapers and the wire services here. 
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That power extends beyond repressed journalists, 
and beyond Latin America, all those around the 
world who have suffered violations their human 
rights. And here the record the U.S. press the last 
couple years not one which can proud. The 
human rights beat generally gets short shrift Amer- 
ican newspapers large and small; fact, not much 

those instances which the press has examined 
human rights, has all too often let the government 
define the story and the timing coverage. That 
why the savagery Iran’s SAVAK, with its ties the 
CIA, went unreported for long. And why the death 
upwards 100,000 East Timor—a country out- 
side the purview American diplomacy—has been 
largely ignored. Conversely, the U.S. involvement 
Indochina, and American opposition the region’s 
current governments, has helped legitimize the human 
rights story there above and beyond the enormity 
the suffering the Indochinese. 

Human rights was “sexy” topic once, the 
months following President Carter’s March 1977 dec- 
laration placing such rights the forefront Ameri- 
can foreign policy. the president emphatically (al- 
beit selectively) imposed sanctions against brutal gov- 
ernments, the press examined repression abroad 
never before. One country that received official U.S. 
censure well unflattering press treatment was Ar- 
gentina, which 1977 and 1978 experienced blood- 
letting that surpassed the benchmark for brutality that 
had been established earlier Chile. 

Now, however, the government’s new hard-line for- 
eign policy the wake Iran and Afghanistan has 
consigned human rights dim limbo the State 
Department, and the press seems willing play along. 
the case General Zia’s Pakistan, American cor- 
respondents reported merrily Zbigniew Brzezinski’s 
jaunt the Pakistan-Afghanistan border, where 
guard almost blew the security adviser away with 
accidental flourish his rifle. The severity Zia’s 
regime was mentioned only passing, all. 

similar attitude seems developing now to- 
ward Argentina, which has gained unaccustomed stra- 
tegic importance grain supplier the Soviet 
Union after the American embargo. article 
Juan Onis the March New York Times, head- 
lined YEARS AFTER COUP, ARGENTINA REGAINING 
FAVOR, described the White House’s new friendliness 
toward the generals Buenos Aires and, the pro- 
cess, acceded our government’s own explanation for 
its willingness forget past sins. After noting the ad- 
ministration’s former condemnation Argentina’s 
rights violations, and the stark statistics 
the repression there (at least 5,000 killed and 
10,000 disappeared through 1978), Onis wrote: 


But the Carter Administration has begun major revision 
its policy toward Argentina. This country million 


people bought billion worth American goods last year 
and besides major grain exporter and emerging nu- 
clear power, with the most advanced technology Latin 
America. 

The review began when evidence began accumulate last 
year that Argentina’s military authorities were restraining 
the worst the violence the security forces and bringing 
the antiguerrilla campaign under centralized control. Fewer 
than disappearances have been reported since last July. 


Onis neglects mention that hundreds Argen- 
tines still languish prison and that thousands dis- 
appeared persons continue unaccounted for; 
also plays down the fact that all political activity con- 
tinues harshly suppressed. (In article week 
later, Onis did report that policy killing pris- 
oners continues cases terrorist 

If, has traditionally been the case, press accounts 
human rights follow the rhythm set official U.S. 
policy, will undoubtedly reading more accounts 
like Onis’s, condoning formerly pariah regimes for 
reasons political and expediency. the 
press acts, journalists and nonjournalists alike who 
are detained illegally, and often tortured, will lose one 
their few available vehicles for having their plight 
brought public attention. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Tallahassee Democrat, for questionable 
conduct managing editor Don Pride and assign- 
ment editor Dave Schultz. The two editors served 
character witnesses for former news source while su- 
pervising coverage his murder-conspiracy trial. 
Laurel: reporters Deanna Thompson and Howard 
Wireback, for resigning protest against the Demo- 
crat’s apparent compromise journalistic principle. 

Laurel: Maralyn Matlick and the New York 
Post, for surprise journalistic audit the IRS. Tak- 
ing the same set documented tax data six differ- 
ent IRS helpers” the New York City area, the 
reporter came away with six different bottom lines— 
ranging from $713 refund $59 still owed. The 
correct figure, calculated eventually IRS “ex- 
return due the taxpayer $1,175. 

Dart: the Syracuse Post-Standard. Waxing in- 
dignant about the number voters recent local 
election who had left their ballots blank certain 
races and issues, the paper issued strong editorial call 
foundations, public officials, and political leaders 
launch vigorous effort correct the situation. Ap- 
parently the editors forgot their earlier editorial ex- 
plaining that was offering endorsement for Su- 
preme Court Justice The Post-Standard staff 
not familiar with the work either candidate.” 

Laurel: the Winchester Evening Star, Warren 
County, Virginia, and staff writer George Stod- 
dart, for grim two-part follow-up (February 14-15) 
the lives two victims the 1927 landmark Su- 
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preme Court decision authorizing compulsory sterili- 
zation social the interests genetic 
purity. And branch the laurel the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, for following the follow-up with 
four-part series (beginning February 22) the rul- 
ing’s origins, history, and appalling abuse. 

Dart: The Birmingham News, for playing offside. 
Within twenty-four hours after she had informed her 
editors that she had appealed the American Civil 
Liberties Union for advice gaining access the 
University Alabama’s locker room for postgame in- 
terviews with the football team, the News’s first and 
only woman sportswriter found herself sacked ir- 
reconcilable differences between herself and the man- 
agement over priorities and responsibilities.” 

Laurel: The New York Times and reporter Mar- 
cia Chambers, for instructive lesson the Board 
Education’s hiring system—which marked, accord- 
ing the January investigation, the consistent 
bypassing Civil Service law, failure administer 
tests applicants, and suspiciously high salaries 
candidates whose educational credentials are often less 
weighty than the names their political friends. 

Dart: the Livingston County (Michigan) Press, 
for “An Evening with Joe Ellis,” special section oc- 
casioned local benefit honoring the Republican 
county clerk. Crammed with paid testimonials, the 
twelve-page valentine the powerful politician in- 
cluded personal salute from Davie Jaehnig, the 
weekly’s editor, for his help “keeping things per- 
spective” for the Press’s news team over the years. 

Laurel: The San Diego Union. Two recent series 
the Mexican migration—one freelance Richard 
another staff writers Jon Standefer and Alex 
Drehsler—demonstrate the paper’s developing con- 
cern with the million inhabitants the 1,952-mile 
slum that known “the border country.” 

Dart: WJXT, the CBS affiliate Jacksonville, 
Florida, for pulling Rosemary Woods and airing 
delayed-tape show the Florida Emmys from Miami 
that contained sixteen-minute gap. Inexplicably, the 
missing segment included appearance the an- 
chorman for the NBC affiliate the area and 
the station’s arch rival. 

Laurel: Richard Halverson’s Pennsylvania 
shopper, The Guide, and reporter Robert Kapler, for 
month-long undercover investigation into security haz- 
ards Three Mile Island. Hired the spot guard 
the nuclear facility, Kapler gained all-too-easy ac- 
cess vital areas the plant and discovered multi- 
plicity hair-raising opportunities for potential sabo- 
tage. (And special laurel Dauphin County Judge 
John Dowling, who denied Met Ed’s petition re- 
strain publication the February exposé.) 

Laurel: The Dallas Morning News and reporters 
Mary Bounds and Craig Flournoy, for four-part 
series (beginning January into the city’s question- 
undervalued appraisals, 


overhasty transactions, and overruled objections—in 
implementing its policy step sales publicly 
owned lands. 

Dart: The New York Times and reporter Robert 
Lindsey, for January bylined story about the es- 
cape from prison convicted spy that ended with 
plug for Lindsey’s book about the case “published 
November Simon Schuster.” 

Dart: the twenty editors and publishers Amer- 
ican newspapers—including The Journal Com- 
merce, the Tulsa World and Tribune, the Manchester 
Union Leader, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and the 
San Mateo Times—who accepted the Republic 
China’s most gracious invitation for all-expense- 
paid trip Taiwan last summer and whose papers 
subsequently carried their most gracious accounts. 
“Their reports,” boasts the Chinese Coordination 
Council for North American Affairs twenty-page 
reprint representative pieces, “all reflect the rich- 
ness the traditional Chinese culture, the resource- 
fulness and hard work the people and the dedication 
the government.” 


Mississippi shift 

The new decade got off bad start 
Greenville, Mississippi with the sale the admirable 
Delta Democrat-Times the ultra-right Freedom 
Newspapers, Inc., owned the Hoiles family. The 
Freedom group noted for such enlightened policies 
Opposition tax-supported schools, virtually all 
government regulation, and any government action 
the civil rights field. 

The Democrat-Times (circulation: 18,000), under 
the late Hodding Carter, Jr., had played liberal and 
often heroic role honest reporting and supporting 
civil rights the days when that was tough Missis- 
sippi. Carter’s son, Hodding III, had carried the 
same tradition until moved Washington be- 
come something celebrity State Department 
spokesman. 

The Democrat-Times then became classic 
case the trend toward chain newspapers. Ownership 
the newspaper had become diffused among various 
family members and one “outsider,” the long-time 
business manager. The value the paper had in- 
creased greatly that, after estate taxes were paid, 
member the family could hope buy it. Offers 
came from would-be purchasers. The Hoiles offer 
(reported $16 million) far exceeded others and 
met the informal asking price (about six times gross 
and $900 per subscriber). least one shareholder 
opted for this highest bid and could have sued low- 
bid had prevailed. 

The Hoiles takeover underscores the problems stem- 
ming from securities laws and from IRS regulations. 
And the Carter family faces some sad days when 
reads future Democrat-Times editorials. 
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When stop saving 
and investing 


% = ~ 5 


The rate savings the United States 28-year low. And that 
makes tougher for companies and workers this country compete with 
those other nations. 


Inflation one cause the decline savings. Dollars deposited 
bank accounts become worth less inflation soars. 


But the major reason for the decline capital that laws the United 
States encourage spend our money rather than save invest it. The 
money earn and spend taxed only once the federal government. The 
money Save invest taxed over and income tax, then the 
form yearly taxes interest dividends. 


West Germans save about fifteen percent their disposable income, 
and their annual rate productivity growth five and half percent. Japan’s 
productivity increasing nine percent year. The Japanese people save 
twenty-five percent their disposable income. But the United States, where 
the rate productivity growth now almost non-existent, Americans save 
less than six percent their disposable income. effect, have stopped 
investing our future. 


The money from savings and investments used purchase new 
plant and equipment and replace aging facilities. Many American plants are 
decades older than those foreign competitors. Without re-investment 
capital, our rate productivity will continue decline and will our standard 
living. Without capital, jobs cannot created, and existing jobs are threatened. 


the United States compete with other nations—in our own 
markets and international trade—disincentives saving and investing 
Tax laws need immediate revision. Amway 

oration, Ada, 49355. 
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The Bodies Counted 
Are Our Own 


view the massacre journalists Argentina, 
and the toll victims repression worldwide, ‘the press 
must join the battle for human rights,’ 

says long-jailed journalist Jacobo Timerman 


After more than year Argentine prisons, April 17, 1978, Timerman put under strict house arrest 
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JACOBO TIMERMAN 


many years, have been subjected 
drumroll tragic statistics—the genocides 
Southeast Asia, the thousands imprisoned the 
Russian gulags, the millions exterminated 
Nazi concentration camps, the hordes Chinese exe- 
cuted Mao’s cultural revolution, the scores 
people—their corpses coated with cement—who were 
thrown into the Rio Plata the government 
Argentina. The question for the press moral one: 
enough merely report the impersonal statistics? 
recently released political prisoner, strong 
belief that the press must join the battle for human 
rights the world. believe must beyond an- 
swering the question how many lives have been lost 


Jacobo Timerman, former publisher the Argentine news- 
paper was abducted government agents 
1977 and held prisoner the Argentine army for thirty 
months. Last October, was stripped his citizenship and 
expelled from the country. Now living Israel, col- 
umnist for the Tel Aviv daily Maariv. 


and ask itself the question: How many lives can 
save? The numbers here are traumatic statistic. 

discovered that special relationship exists 
between journalism and human rights, first editor 
newspaper engaged the human-rights struggle 
under military dictatorship, then prisoner sub- 
jected torture that same government. For thirty 
months—from April 15, 1977, through September 25, 
1979 was held captive the Argentine army. 
spent twelve months various prisons, although had 
not been charged with any crime nor had ever been 
brought trial; and spent eighteen months under 
strict house arrest. 

For the first forty days was kept clandestine 
jail, where was tortured and interrogated. For the 
next thirty days, jail was the police headquarters 
Buenos Aires. There was allowed see wife 
and children for from three five minutes each day 
small room crowded with people. Although was 
difficult carry conversation there, was able 


The Toll Latin America 


Journalists and writers imprisoned, killed, ‘disappeared’ 


ARGENTINA 

Guillermo Alfiere (news editor, El 
Independiente), imprisoned, 
tured 


Elsa Altuna (general secretary, Uru- 
guayan Press Association), disap- 
peared 

Lucina Alvarez de Barros (journalist, 
Barrilete), disappeared 

Maria Elena Amadio (journalist, Bar- 
rilete), imprisoned; whereabouts 
unknown 

Marcos Basilio Arocena (Uruguayan 
writer), disappeared 

Juan José Azcone, disappeared 

Osvaldo Balbi (writer), imprisoned 

Rolando Baradino (writer), disap- 
peared 

Oscar Barros (journalist, Barrilete), 
disappeared 

Maria Bedoian de Ikonikoff (editor, 
Dinamis), disappeared 

Horacio Félix Bertholet (journalist), 
disappeared 

Guillermo Juan Bettanin (journalist), 
disappeared 

Leonardo Bettanin (journalist, 
mado), murdered 

Cristina Bettanin (journalist, Dinam- 
is), murdered 

Miguel Jacobo Brzostowski (printing 
worker), disappeared 

Miguel Angel Bustos (journalist, 
Cronista Comercial), disappeared 

Dardo Cabo (editor, Descamisado), 
killed while allegedly escaping from 
prison 

Juan José Capdepont (journalist), dis- 
appeared 

Rafacl Capellupo (editor, La Razén), 
imprisoned; whereabouts unknown 

Aldo Néstor Casadidio (journalist), 
disappeared 

Pedro Cazes Camarero (journalist), 
imprisoned, tortured 

Conrado Ceretti (journalist, E/ Cron- 
ma, América Latina), abducted; 
whereabouts unknown 

Inés Adriana Cobo (journalist), disap- 
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peared 

Rubén Oscar Contardi 
disappeared 

Haroldo Conti (writer), disappeared 

Luis 
peared 

Hugo Coulin Novillo (journalist, Pren- 
sa Libre), murdered 

Andrés Cultelli (journalist), 
soned 

Daniel Alberto Danquén, disappeared 

Eduardo Delfieri, disappeared 

Julien José Delgado (editor, Cronis- 
Comercial, Mercado), disap- 
peared 

Héctor Ernesto Demarchi (journalist, 
peared 

Carlos Maria Denis (journalist), dis- 
appeared 

Mabel Dominguez (writer, 
Mundo), disappeared 

Pablo Dorigo (journalist, Channel 
TV, Buenos Aires), disappeared 

Dardo Sebastian Dorronsoro (writer), 
abducted; whereabouts unknown 

José Guillermo Espinoza Pesantes (Pe- 
ruvian journalist), disappeared 

Enrique Esteban (journalist), impri- 
soned 

Miguel Angel Fernandez (editor and 
director, Norte), imprisoned; where- 
abouts unknown 

Maria Cristina Fernandez Pankom- 
(journalist), disappeared 

Héctor Ferreiros (journalist, Pelam 
News Agency), murdered 

Ernesto Luis Fossatti (journalist, La 
Semana, Panorama), disappeared 

Jorge Horacio Foulkes (journalist), 
disappeared 

Gerardo Gatti (Uruguayan journalist), 
abducted; whereabouts unknown 

Marcelo Ariel Gelman (journalist, No- 
ticias, Gente), disappeared 

Héctor Giordano Cortazzo (Uru- 
guayan journalist), disappeared 

Raymundo Gleyzer (journalist), ab- 
ducted 

Hugo Goldsman (journalist, Noticias), 


(journalist), 


impri- 


murdered 

Celica Gomez Rosado (Uruguayan 
journalist), disappeared 

Claudio Nicolas Grandi (writer), dis- 
appeared 

(journalist), disap- 
peared 

Luis Guagnini (correspondent, Latin 
American Political and Economic 
Review (London), Interpress Service 
(Rome), El Pais (Madrid)), ab- 
ducted; whereabouts unknown 

Diana Griselda Guerrero (journalist, 
Discusi6én), abducted; whereabouts 
unknown 

Mario Hernandez (journalist, Militan- 
cia), disappeared 

Mario Herrera (journalist, 
mado), disappeared 

Juan Carlos Hica (editor, Akuko Nip- 
pon), disappeared 

Mario Hugo Idelman (journalist), dis- 
appeared 

Santiago José Illa (journalist), disap- 
peared 

Ignacio Ikonikoff (journalist, Ciencia 
Nueva, Panorama), disappeared 

Juan Carlos Jordan (Bolivian journal- 
ist), disappeared 

Eduardo Jozami (journalist), impri- 
soned 

Gloria Kehoe Wilson (writer), disap- 
peared 

Mabel 
peared 

Alfredo Kolliker (journalist, Prensa 
Libre), disappeared 

Miguel Lizazo (director, La Causa 
Peronista), disappeared 

Susana Lugones (journalist, Opin- 
ién, Siete Dias, Noticias, Crisis), 
disappeared 

Ernesto Magarinos (printers’ trade 
union leader), disappeared 

Héctor Marcelo Marghetich (journal- 
ist), disappeared 

Francisco Marin (reporter, La Na- 
murdered 

Elsa Delia Martinez (journalist), dis- 
appeared 


Confir- 


Kitzler (journalist), disap- 


Mario Martinez (journalist), disap- 
peared 

Ricardo Manuelle (graphics worker), 
whereabouts unknown 

Winston Mazzuchi Frantches (Uru- 
guayan journalist), disappeared 


Jorge Medina (telecommunications 
worker), abducted; whereabouts 
unknown 


Susana Beatriz Medina de Bertholet 
(journalist), disappeared 

Nebio Ariel Melo Cuestas (Uruguayan 
journalist), disappeared 

Luis Carlos Monaco (journalist), dis- 
appeared 

Cristina de! Valle Morandini Huespe 
(journalist), disappeared 

Jorge Daniel Moyano (journalist), dis- 
appeared 

Héctor Oesterheld (German journal- 
ist), disappeared 

Sergio Peralta (writer), 
whereabouts unknown 

Carlos Pérez (editor, 
Clarin), disappeared 

Marta Pérez (journalist, La Razé6n), 
abducted; whereabouts unknown 


arrested; 


journalist, 


Rafael Perrota (journalist), disap- 
peared 
Enrique Piera (journalist), disap- 
peared 


Luis Piris (journalist), disappeared 

Bruno Thomas Pippino (journalist), 
disappeared 

Horacio Norberto Poggio 
journalist), disappreared 

Rodolfo Fernandez Pondal (director, 
Ultima Clave), abducted; where- 
abouts unknown 

Enrique Raab (journalist, Clarin), dis- 
appeared 

José Ramaciotti (editor, Estrella 
imprisoned; where- 
abouts unknown 

José Eduardo Ramos (journalist), dis- 
appeared 

Alcira Rios (journalist), 
disappeared 

Edgardo (director graphics, 
disappeared 
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tell family least some the tortures had 
been subjected to. journalists were permitted see 
me, and those who heard experiences raised the 
question: Who will named the source pub- 
lish any this information? Fearful what the gov- 
ernment might do, did not want family 
named. And the national press was afraid act. 


international press, too, had have some 
source whom attribute details. Despite 
the difficulties involved, was able put to- 
gether some news, which was then sent 
abroad. When, subsequently, was transferred an- 
other clandestine prison, family was acutely aware 
that only hope being saved lay spreading the 


word about situation. 


Then, once again, was back the hands the 
army. This time, however, there was less torture and 
some guards even showed brief Argentine newspa- 
per accounts about disappearance. The accounts 


Maria Elena San Martin Valetti 
(writer), disappeared 

Roberto Jorge Santoro (journalist), 
disappeared 

Juan Miguel Satragro (journalist), dis- 
appeared 

Victor Eduardo Seib (journalist, 
disappeared 

Barba Luis Seruco (journalist), disap- 
peared 

Horacio Rodolfo Speraitto (journal- 
ist), disappeared 

Eduardo Suarez (journalist, Cronis- 
ta Comercial, El Mundo, Noticias), 
disappeared 

Virginia Adela Suarez (journalist), 
disappeared 

Patricia Villa (journalist, 
Inter-Press Agency), disappeared 

Enrique Walker (journalist, Gente, 
Nuevo Hombre, Semana 
Descamisado), imprisoned; where- 
abouts unknown 

Rodolfo Walsh (journalist, essayist, 
Prensa Latina, Noti- 
cias, Mayoria), disappeared; pre- 
sumed murdered 

Tilo Wenner (editor, E/ Actual), dis- 
appeared 

Miguel Zazala Rodriguez (journalist, 
Auténtico), murdered 


CHILE 

Diana Aaron Svigilsky (journalist), 
imprisoned 

Alberto Alvarado (journalist), im- 
prisoned; whereabouts unknown 

Mario Eduardo Tapia (jour- 
nalist), imprisoned 

Gustavo Canihuante (writer), impri- 
soned; whereabouts unknown 

Hernando Augusto Carmona (journal- 
ist, Punto Final), murdered 

Héctor Contreras Rojas (radio jour- 
nalist, former leader radio work- 
ers’ union), imprisoned; whereabouts 
unknown 

Luis Eduardo Duran Rivas (journal- 
ist), imprisoned, tortured; where- 
abouts unknown 
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Maximo Gedda Ortiz (journalist and 
screenwriter), imprisoned; believed 
tortured death 

Jorge Arturo Grez Aburto (writer), 
imprisoned, tortured; whereabouts 
unknown 

Silva Muller (film cameraman and 
screenwriter), imprisoned 

Marta Neira Muifioz (writer), disap- 
peared 

Fernando Ortiz Letelier (writer), im- 
prisoned; whereabouts unknown 

Hernan Pérez (freelance photogra- 
pher), shot during arrest; where- 
abouts unknown 

Carlos Fredy Pérez Vargas (publish- 
er), imprisoned 

Manuel Recabarren Rojas (journalist), 
disappeared 

Guillermo Galvez Rivadeneira (direc- 
tor, Hechos Mundiales), disap- 
peared 

Manuel Rivas Rachitoff (editor, U/ti- 
ma Hora, Posicién), arrested, tor- 
tured; whereabouts unknown 

Ricardo Rojas Ross (journalist), ar- 
rested; whereabouts unknown 

Francisco Rozas (photographer, jour- 
nalist), imprisoned 

Ramiro Contreras (journal- 
ist, Radio Magallanes), imprisoned; 
whereabouts 

Luis Archibaldo Villafior Rivera (jour- 
nalist, Siglo, Radio Riquelme), 
imprisoned 

CUBA 

Artiega Martinez (writer and 
founder the Association Free 
Poets and Writers of Cuba), impri- 
soned 

Angel (writer), 
imprisoned 

Amaro Gomez (cinematographer), im- 
prisoned 

GUATEMALA 

Julio César Hernandez (broadcast 
reporter), kidnapped, tortured, hos- 
pitalized 

Wilmer McDonald (son of editor of the 


bore datelines from various cities and were credited 
news agencies. the news was getting out. 

situation improved after the arrival, first, Pa- 
tricia Derian, U.S. Assistant Secretary State for 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, then 
U.S. Representative Benjamin Gilman, New York, 
August 1977, who, member the Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs Subcommittee, was allowed interview 
the Casa Rosada Buenos Aires. was trans- 
ferred legal prison. There, whenever they could 
win the friendship one the guards, journalists 
were able get some newspapers me. There, too, 
was allowed see family for hour day. 

time went on, were able organize and re- 
fine kind news-spreading chain, whose effective- 
ness demonstrated the importance the press. 


worked like this: 


Each time The Buenos Aires Herald—the outspo- 
ken English-language daily—published article 
about situation, wife and children distributed 


Guatemalan Flash), 
whereabouts unknown 

Enrique Slazar (newscaster, 
Nuevo Mundo radio station), arrest- 
ed; whereabouts unknown 

Werner Rosnall Trejo (journalist, La 
Noche; son of editor of La Opinién); 
disappeared 


abducted; 


HAITI 

Gerard Augustin (journalist), impri- 
soned, cruelly treated 

Marie Thérése Feval (journalist, radio 
broadcaster), imprisoned 


MEXICO 

Roberto Falcon (journalist, Nort- 
este) shot and killed military 
patrol 

José Guadalupe Mendivil (journalist, 
El Diario de Culliacén), murdered 

Roberto Martinez Montenegro (jour- 
nalist, E/ Norteste), murdered 


NICARAGUA 


Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Cardenal 
(editor, La Prensa), murdered 


PARAGUAY 
Héctor Rodriguez 
Color), imprisoned 


PERU 


Augusto Zimmermann Zavala (jour- 
nalist, Kausachum), imprisoned 


URUGUAY 

Eduardo Acerenza (writer), impri- 
soned 

Maria Victoria Barcelé (journalist, 
Popular), held incommunicado, al- 
legedly tortured; whereabouts un- 
known 

Raal Bianchi (writer), imprisoned; 
whereabouts unknown 

Samuel Blixen (journalist), impri- 
soned 

Jorge Bottaro (writer), imprisoned 

Oscar Cabrera (journalist, Ultima 
Hora), imprisoned; whereabouts 
unknown 

Hiber Contreris (journalist, Marcha), 


(editor ABC, 


imprisoned, allegedly tortured 

Alfonso Avelino Fernandez 
(writer, editor), imprisoned 

Niurka Fernandez (journalist), impri- 
soned 

Silvia Garcia de Betancourt (writer), 
reportedly imprisoned; whereabouts 
unknown 

Sigifredo Gurida (writer), imprisoned; 
whereabouts unknown 

Rita Ibarburu de Suarez (editor, Estu- 
dios, former editor, Nosotras), im- 
prisoned 

José Jorge Martinez (journalist), im- 
prisoned, allegedly tortured 

Winston Mazzuchi (editor), disap- 
peared, reportedly imprisoned 

Nebio Melo (editor), disappeared; 
whereabouts unknown 

Fernando Miranda (writer), disap- 
peared; whereabouts unknown 

Herminio Osorio (journalist), report- 
edly imprisoned 

Santiago Puchet (journalist, co-owner 
of printing press), imprisoned, re- 
portedly tortured 

Héctor Pio Rodriguez Silva (jour- 
nalist), imprisoned 

Mauricio Rosenkoff (writer), impri- 
soned, reportedly tortured 

Edmundo Rovira Sauro (correspon- 
dent, E/ Pais), imprisoned 

Elias Tulbowitz (administrator, Estu- 
dios), imprisoned 

Juan Carlos Urruzala (Argentine jour- 
nalist, El Popular), held incommu- 
nicado, tortured, held military 
hospital 

Ismael Weinberger (editor, E/ Popu- 
held incommunicado 
and tortured; imprisoned 


This list based informa- 
tion compiled PEN Ameri- 
can Center. 
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copies the international news agencies and for- 
eign correspondents. They also telexed these articles 
papers throughout the world. 

wife also engaged Argentine journalists write 
articles, under pseudonym, which were then sent off 
newspapers and magazines abroad. they ap- 
peared, copies these articles would then distrib- 
uted the international news agencies Buenos 
Aires. few Argentine papers would always print 
least few lines. 

Through the help friends, wife and children 
managed obtain statements behalf from 
abroad—from institutions, prominent politicians, au- 
thors, and clergy. the statement was issued 
small French city and not picked the French 
press, would try have played elsewhere 
Europe—London, for example—and then sent via 


news agency Buenos Aires. 
cent what was published abroad, all 
the clippings from the foreign press 
about Argentina were the desks army leaders and 
members the government. became clear that 
what appeared merely professional journalistic 
reporting compelled the government become more 
concerned about establishing its relationship 
with me. The government showed its power confis- 
cating newspaper (it now owned the army and 
edited colonel) and other property, and taking 
away citizenship and expelling from Argentina, 
but could not accuse any crime because the 
international press had already laid bare the true na- 
ture situation: that had been imprisoned and 
paper closed down because denounced all kinds 
terrorism, whether carried out the left the right, 
the state the individual; because de- 
fended the right life and legal trial any ar- 
rested person and published lists the thousands 
abduction victims who were never heard again. (The 
Buenos Aires Herald was the only other paper that 
performed similar task. Last December, its editor, 
Robert Cox, had leave Argentina because the 
constant death threats and his family had received. 
explained article Newsweek, the threats 
came from the very security forces which should have 
protected him from them.) 

family and were able establish our simple, 
yet effective, news-spreading chain because 
professional journalist. was encouraged continue 
efforts, both when prison and later under house 
arrest, because observed that each time prisoner’s 
relative was able give him some facts about the cam- 
paign being waged behalf, the prisoner felt en- 
couraged: assumed that, beyond the prison walls, 
the international press was taking strong stand 
against the Argentine dictatorship. Often, this was the 
only source encouragement. believe, however, that 
prisoners conscience deserve more than the notice 


hile probably true that the Argen- 
tine press used more than one per- 
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accorded journalist who, like myself, happens have 
good contacts abroad. They deserve attention their 
own account. 


nofficial estimates the number Argen- 

tine journalists who have 

been murdered members the military 

forces range from sixty seventy. would 
seem that Argentina have witnessed the first ge- 
nocide journalists occur Western hemisphere 
nation. Two years ago, the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation awarded its Ottmar Mergenthaler prize for the 
struggle for free press the murdered and missing 
journalists Argentina and those imprisoned there. 
Fearful the government’s repressive measures, the 
Argentine delegation the congress did not ac- 
cept the prize. being held the association’s of- 
fices Miami, waiting for someone claim it. Per- 
haps waiting claimed the ghosts all 
those Argentine journalists who were tortured with 
electric shocks, whose feet were burned, whose genitals 
were smashed hammer blows, whose corpses were 
thrown into the sea from helicopter. 

Why has the military government’s violence against 
journalists reached magnitude that is, perhaps, even 
greater than that brought bear against the nation’s 
terrorists? totalitarian government, left wing 
right wing, has fixed image itself, rigid concept 
its role history, and unshakeable concept its 
own justness. The only force that can topple this mono- 
lithic structure the press. For only the press can dis- 
pute that monopoly reality which the sine qua non 
for the existence any totalitarian government. An- 
other essential that must project image 
strength. But when government persecutes obsessive- 
ly, is, fact, weak. allow itself perceived 
weak is, for totalitarian government, intolerable. 
Thus, the government Argentina has consistently 
sought prevent coverage its murderous fury. 

Obsessed with maintaining image strength 
and rectitude, totalitarian governments pay close at- 
tention foreign coverage. may useful this 
point describe the kind attention such coverage 
receives. Argentina, the international press re- 
viewed daily the intelligence agencies and special- 
ists psychological warfare, well assistants 
the offices the president, the army, and the ministry 
economics. 

Typical scenarios, with 
could follows: 


Place: Army General Headquarters. Meeting the Com- 
mander Chief with heads various divisions. 

Object the Meeting: Report the head the Intelli- 
gence Department recent events related the campaign 
against Argentina being conducted abroad. 

Report: Long article Monde about group Argen- 
tine mothers who reported their children had disappeared. 

Conclusion: Monde newspaper controlled the 
French left-wing, and its reporting Argentina exclusive- 
the hands the terrorists exile. Other French news- 
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papers have been gradually distancing themselves from the 
public relations office engaged the Argentine government 
Paris and from the office communication opened the 
presidency the Argentine nation. The anti-Argentine cam- 
paign France will difficult counteract. 

Report: Article The Washington Post the conditions 
prisons Argentina. 

Conclusion: The Washington Post has joined the anti-Ar- 
gentine campaign. Therefore must assumed that, given 
the influence this newspaper Washington, would 
difficult get any American congressmen become inter- 
ested defending the Argentine point view. 
expected that sister publication, Newsweek, will pick the 
campaign. all likelihood The Washington Post, through its 
contacts Congress, will lead some congressmen demand 
from the Argentine government public statement the 
conditions some prisoners. 

Suggestion: That the ambassador Washington attempt 
persuade friendly congressmen write personal letters 
the president Argentina, expressing their interest the 
fate some prisoners whose release could [safely] 
granted the immediate future [as face-saving device]. 


The above may seem hallucination. However, 
accurately depicts part the mechanism used 
deal with Argentina’s image abroad. This mechanism 
capable producing infinite variety responses: 
purchase special sections newspapers and maga- 
zines explain the government’s point view; the 
offer lucrative contracts foreign news agencies 
exchange for benevolent attitude regarding Argenti- 
na, for least remaining silent the subject 
human rights violations; search for renowned scholars 
who will justify the barbaric repressions with apoca- 
lyptic arguments about what would have happened 
such measures had not been taken; invitations jour- 
nalists and public figures visit the country under the 
government’s auspices; engagement large public re- 
lations agencies New York, Frankfurt, London, 
Paris, Rome; utilization multinational corporations, 
owning highly profitable businesses Argentina, 
pressure groups their own countries. 

One could and on. But all trying bring 
out the inordinate importance that totalitarian 
government gives its image. Given this chink the 
armor totalitarian regime, journalists throughout 
the world must decide whether simply giving informa- 
tion about what happening—the numbers those 
killed, imprisoned—is enough. 
whether they must beyond journalism that merely 
exposes reality one that helps save lives. 

The difference between tragic statistics—the sum 
lives lost—and traumatic statistics—the sum those 
might have saved—was subject often discussed 
with staff Buenos Aires. was matter was 
led understand only because was forced live 
through, because had decide daily which two 
attitudes adopt: Should try save many lives 
possible even this meant confrontation with the 
army, should remain silent, did the editors 
other Argentine papers, who justified their silence 
claiming that, better future, they would still 
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around help democratize the country? chose 
save lives. believe Robert Cox did, too. And both 
were forced leave Argentina. 

The violation human rights the world has 
reached such levels permanency, magnitude, and so- 
phistication that for one, cannot see how journalists 
can still regard the topic subtheme political, 
social, and diplomatic coverage. believe has be- 
come theme, beat, itself. And moral terms, 
coverage has become obligation. Even pro- 
fessional terms, deserves department itself, one 
requiring less commitment, space, and specializa- 
tion than that required for paper’s “Bridge,” 
ture,” “Food” departments. 

save lives covering human rights thoroughly 
sports, for instance. And when was prison, could 
often ascertain that few lines The New York 
Corriere della Sera had immediate repercussions 
our living conditions and treatment prisoners. wit- 
nessed how campaign conducted the Los Angeles 
Times saved the lives entire Argentine family. 
And myself would not free now had not the for- 
eign press—the press, particular—kept 
steady barrage coverage about plight. 


many occasions while prison asked 

myself what would happen the world’s 

twenty leading newspapers were print 

weekly list journalists imprisoned for de- 
fending the free press different countries. One could 
ask why journalists and not physicians. not know. 
But this was thought prison because realized 
that the press can more the struggle for human 
rights than the pope, the United Nations, and Amnes- 
International. 

The tragic statistics that appear the press these 
days are, perhaps, inevitable. But perhaps could 
something reduce the magnitude those statistics, 
for other reason than keep the press from being 
haunted the nightmare thinking could have 
saved some lives only had realized the true extent 
its influence. 

Many fellow prisoners conscience and 
knew that our release was not close hand. However, 
when some newspapers reported our situation 
distant places this world, small town 
large city, this news reached that miracle com- 
munication which political prisoners the world over 
have managed establish. And helped live 
through that day; not give the face filth, 
starvation, and despair; reject suicide. small piece 
information published San Diego Quebec, 
Edinburgh Naples, Tel Aviv Costa Rica, lifted, 
only briefly, the burden that worst all punish- 
ments: loneliness. The awareness that there was some- 
one out there who, for moment his her life, 
cared about saved many lives. 

And only journalism could it. 


Should public affairs the 


That’s the 
question independent 
are 
asking suit 
designed break 
the networks’ hold 
news 
and documentaries 

MICHAEL MASSING 


ndependent producer Barbara 
Kopple won Academy Award 

1977 for her documentary 
Harlan County but the three 
networks refused air the film. 
Emile Antonio’s documentaries 
have appeared television through- 
out the world, but, with the excep- 
tion severely edited version 
his Point Order, the Army- 
McCarthy hearings, his work has 
not been shown commercial 
this country. 1973, producer John 
Reilly, executive director New 
York’s Global Village video center, 
approached two networks with pro- 
posal for film Northern Ireland; 
the response was discouraging 
that has not been back the net- 
works since. 

For the thousands independent 
producers across the country who 
make documentaries with small bud- 
gets and modest facilities, ABC, 
CBS, and NBC are virtually off-lim- 
its. With rare exceptions, the net- 
work news divisions limit air time 
programs produced their own 
staffs. gain exposure, indepen- 
dents are left sell their works 
public television, peddle them lo- 
cal stations, release them theatri- 
cally—the revenues from which are 
rarely sufficient pay back their 
original investments. 

Now, however, twenty-six leading 
producers have brought lawsuit 
against the three networks and their 
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owned-and-operated stations New 
York, claiming that their exclusion 
outside news and public affairs 
programming represents monopoli- 
zation violation antitrust laws. 
“The network boycotts, the face 
the overwhelming market power 
the network combinations, make 
impossible for independent produc- 
ers market public affairs pro- 
grams for national television,” states 
the plaintiffs’ brief the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court New York, which 
currently considering the networks’ 
motion dismiss the case. deci- 
sion expected shortly.) The pro- 
ducers are asking the courts 
limit, even prohibit, network pro- 
duction public affairs programs. 

lot more stake the case 
than the $234 million damages the 
plaintiffs are asking; the suit, ef- 
fect, calls into question the substance 
and control all manner public 
affairs programming—news, docu- 
mentaries, and newsmagazines. 
“The lawsuit restructur- 
ing how news and public affairs 
should handled the 
says Joel Levitch, the organizer and 
lead plaintiff the suit, which was 
filed September 1978. 
ming from independents would help 
bring different perspectives and 
variety voices.” the plaintiffs 
are successful, the networks could 
required devote proportion 
their public affairs air time pro- 
ductions outside suppliers. 

The impetus for Levitch al. 
CBS al. can summarized 
few statistics: the nine-and-one- 
half hours documentary program- 
ming (excluding newsmagazines) 
aired ABC last year, only two 
were produced out-of-house. 
CBS, none fourteen documentary 
hours was supplied independents; 
the same was true NBC’s ten-and- 
one-half hours. Newscasts were even 
more hermetic; aside from occasion- 
footage filed stringers, contri- 
butions from nonstaff people have 
been almost nonexistent. 

arguing such state affairs 


trade defined the Sherman 
Act, the plaintiffs call attention 
the “power and each 
network that has been created its 
ownership five major stations and 
affiliation with 200 more. The 
producers maintain their brief 
that affiliate contracts—which re- 
quire stations carry minimum 
amount network programming be- 
fore they qualify for compensation— 
make extremely costly for local 
broadcasters shelve network pro- 
grams favor independently pro- 
duced works. This arrangement, the 
brief asserts, has produced 
tating” anti-competitive effects that 
“effectively preclude plaintiffs from 
entry into national market.” 

The network brief counters that 
the plaintiffs’ case “borders the 
frivolous.” contends that “since 
the [plaintiffs’ complaint] itself con- 
firms what all know fact 
American life—that the networks 
compete with one another,” the pro- 
ducers’ charges are with- 
out antitrust More 
fundamentally, the brief declares, 
the suit strip from the 
broadcaster the basic editorial prero- 
gative choosing who prepare 
news and public affairs program- 
ming, substituting, its place. 
plaintiffs’ programming—all 
implemented and enforced the 
basis governmental 

With that statement, the underly- 
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networks’ private domain? 


ing implications Levitch al. 
CBS al. become clear. Although 
the independents have not asserted 
constitutional right access the 
airwaves—such claim was rejected 
the Supreme Court 1973, when 
ruled CBS did not have broad- 
cast all advertisements submitted 
it—the case raises fundamental First 
Amendment questions for jour- 
nalism. ““When you have three cor- 
porations that reach the entire na- 
tion and are the most trusted sources 
information, and you say those 
corporations have the right ex- 
clude anyone else, then the concept 
free speech the almost 
academic,” says Eric Lieberman, 
lawyer with the National Emergency 
Civil Liberties Foundation New 
York, which providing legal assist- 
ance the plaintiffs. 


networks, the other 

the First Amend- 

ment, rather than attempting vin- 
dicate according Floyd 
Abrams, the lawyer representing 
NBC the case. “There are very 
grave constitutional problems any 
system that would compel broad- 
casters broadcast material, espe- 
cially news, against their says 
Abrams. “The danger starting 
down the road that wouid put the 
FCC the courts the business 
saying who should broadcast and 


produce news the highest level 
First Amendment danger.” 


The networks’ first public discussion 
their policies barring indepen- 
dents was prompted not much 
freedom-of-the-press considerations 
public and inquisitive government 
the wake the 1959 quiz-show 
scandals. Charles Van Doren’s con- 
fession that his erudite victories 
Twenty-One were fixed set off 
wave recrimination over the net- 
works’ perceived irresponsibility and 
untrustworthiness. Company execu- 
tives quickly moved consolidate 
their control over programming— 
both entertainment and public af- 
fairs—as safeguard against possi- 
ble future manipulation. CBS presi- 
dent Frank Stanton, for instance, 
sent letter Senator John Pastore 
March 1960 citing the “policy 
the CBS Radio and Television Net- 
works requiring that programs the 
News and Public Affairs area 
produced by, and under the exclusive 
supervision and control of, CBS 
NBC president Robert Kint- 
ner articulated similar standard 
before the FCC 1962. ABC, with 
its less mature news operation, left 
the door open purchasing docu- 
mentaries co-produced with others. 
The networks are prepared ar- 
gue that since the 1960s they have 
relaxed their exclusionary policies, 


but practice, the networks 
themselves concede, this has made 
little difference. With regard out- 
of-house material, says Jay Gerber, 
NBC vice president and associate 
general counsel, not accurate 
say have policy against taking 
it.” But, adds, fair say 
have not, over the years, acquired 
lot outsiders’ hard news documen- 
Howard Stringer, senior ex- 
ecutive producer for CBS Reports, 
says his network about 
independent production, but adds, 
don’t buy completed material.” 
utes, don’t think we’ve bought 
hour the last three years.” (ABC 
still somewhat more liberal.) 

Network coolness toward outsid- 
ers has chilled the famous and the 
little-known alike over the years. 
1968, for instance, historian and 
journalist Theodore White wrote 
and narrated ninety-minute docu- 
mentary China, sponsored Xe- 
rox; network would air it, howev- 
er, and White was forced distrib- 
ute the program through syndica- 
tion. The same route was forced 
David Frost, who 1977 was unable 
find network buyer for his inter- 
views with Richard Nixon. 

1974, Frank Mankiewicz, 
filmmaker who now heads National 
Public Radio, set out produce se- 
ries documentary interviews with 
several world leaders inaccessible 


Television verité: 
Independent producers Alan 
and Susan Raymond 
interviewing British soldiers 


for documentary 

ABC plans air June. 
will one the 

rare outside works 
broadcast the networks 


Northern Ireland, last February 


the networks. Allowéd into Cuba 
time when few Americans were 
welcomed, taped fourteen hours 
conversations with Prime Minister 
Fidel Castro. Back the 
tested network interest his work, 
only find that neither ABC nor 
NBC would even discuss the matter 
with him. CBS did agree screen 
the footage but rejected it, against 
the recommendation its own news 
department. 

Mankiewicz then offered return 
Cuba with CBS film crew and 
correspondent take any additional 
footage deemed necessary. CBS 
agreed, provided that have control 
over the editing. Mankiewicz re- 
turned Havana with Dan Rather, 
taping two more hours with Castro. 
When the program was finally aired, 
only six its fifty-two minutes were 
Mankiewicz’s own. Since was 
paid per-minute basis, was 
barely able recoup his investment. 
Discouraged, Mankiewicz called off 
planned interviews with Yugosla- 
via’s Tito and Argentina’s Peron. 

don’t even bother approach 
the networks anymore,” says Jack 
Willis, whose ninety-minute produc- 
tion Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear 
Gang won both Emmy and Polk 
award 1979, “They wouldn’t 
kind film.” Willis approached 
all three networks with ideas over 
period several years, but, discour- 
aged, gave 1975. went 
with Paul Jacobs directly public 
television, which paid $20,000 for 
screening rights—far shy the 
$90,000 production cost. 

The networks’ aloofness, the de- 
fendants explain their brief, dic- 
tated their “continuing account- 
ability for compliance with such 
[FCC] rules those prohibiting the 
staging news events the slanting 
news CBS’s policy for- 
mulation against outside suppliers, 
fact, gained impetus from 1960 
case which filmmaker’s integrity 
was questioned. testimony before 
the FCC 1961, Richard Salant, 
vice president CBS the time, 
said that David Wolper, producer 
The Race for Space, hour-long 
look American-Soviet space com- 
petition, made changes the film 
the request the Defense Depart- 
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ment, protagonist the film, and 
also agreed not include any nega- 
tive facts about the Soviet Union 
exchange for footage from the offi- 
cial Russian film agency. 

you get into hard investi- 
gative piece, you want know all 
the circumstances how was 
shot,” observes Palmer Williams, se- 
nior producer CBS’s Minutes. 
Such visual techniques the “‘cut- 
for instance, which editors 
use avoid jerky transitions, could 
conceivably make difficult some 
cases determine the filmmaker’s 
faithfulness his material. re- 
sult, says Williams, Minutes’s 
purchases from outsiders (at rate 
one three year) are limited 
travel and other soft features. 


espite their hands-off policy 
toward finished products, the 
networks occasionally 


sign outside producers shoot 
documentaries, and the parameters 
set for such projects reveal good 
deal about the editorial prerogatives 
the networks discuss such detail 
their Levitch brief. NBC, for in- 
stance, has contracted with freelance 
producer Tom Spain produce 
sixty-minute film medicine for its 
NBC Reports series. Spain says his 
relationship with NBC based 
largely noting that his 
work was known the network 
result his three years produc- 
CBS Reports, which left last 
year order gain some indepen- 
New Jersey gives freedom,” 
observes. have own staff, and 
disburse money want the 
same time, Spain says, working 
commission with the network entails 
acceptance ground rules 
presentation and style.” There 
must news peg that 
journalistically—widely discussed 
The New York Times Newsweek. 
It’s very hard get fresh story in- 
The network expects him 
use one its correspondents. ad- 
dition, the commercial format re- 
quires regular breaks for advertising 
and limits the running time 
“hour” documentary forty-nine 
minutes. Finally, says Spain, after 
receives eight nine months 


relative freedom, “the people who 
are paying the bills get chance 
look and make changes.” 

such supervision, which NBC 
and its counterparts insist neces- 
sary ensure fairness, that many in- 
“ABC News, for instance, wants 
assign piece and have editorial con- 
trol,” says John Rice, staff mem- 
ber the Association for Indepen- 
dent Video and Film Makers. But, 
adds, “independent producers are 
like print journalists. They want 
take idea and out and it.” 
The independents regard network in- 
vocations editorial responsibility 
John Reilly New York’s Global 
Village, whose latest documentary, 
Home, was aired PBS recently. 
“Clearly,” says Reilly, indepen- 
dents have the same integrity and 
ability network staff people. 
And generally spend lot more 
time projects than the net- 
works, which run and run out.” 

There little question that, 
group, independent filmmakers have 
come age. they once tended 
the esoteric both content and tech- 
nique, they have developed into 
important journalistic force the 
last decade generation weaned 
film has taken cameras hand 
and experimented with new reporto- 
rial techniques. Cinema verité 
particular has provided producers 
powerful tool for examining political 
and social subjects. February, in- 
dependents won four Dupont broad- 
casting awards—their most ever. 

Fred Friendly one observer who 
has taken note how the field has 
changed the years since worked 
with Edward Murrow pro- 
ducer See Now, CBS’s paceset- 
ting documentary series TV’s first 
decade. “Rules made the early 
1960s aren’t necessarily applicable 
the 1980s,” says Friendly, who 
now adviser communications 
the Ford Foundation. was against 
outside producers back 1960 and 
1961. that time, documentaries 
required all kinds faith the in- 
tegrity the producer. But twen- 
years the field independent pro- 
ducers has broadened, become more 
educated, more responsible. think 
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Untapped resources: Producer 
Barbara Kopple and cinematographer 
Hart Perry film Harlan County U.S.A. 


there should way for them get 
the Most staff producers 
the networks themselves agree that 
the staging events and other 
falsifications outsiders are 
longer matters serious concern. 
can pretty much tell what 
staged,” says CBS’s Howard Strin- 
ger. “If you like film awful lot, 
take the time find out.” 
There have been few questions 
authenticity raised the indepen- 
dent works aired ABC News, 
which the last few years has dis- 
tinguished itself considerably 
more willing than the other networks 
consider, and broadcast, out-of- 
house productions. the two years 
since Pam Hill took control ABC’s 
Closeup series, the network has pre- 
sented average two documen- 
taries year made outsiders, and 
has scheduled two more for 1980. 
acquire has meet 
tough journalistic and ethical stan- 
dards,” says Richard Richter, senior 
producer documentaries ABC, 
who notes that documentary, 
you have time double and triple 
check.” Thus far, adds, ABC has 
found little fault with the accuracy 
and fairness its outside material. 


cast ABC have received very 
favorable notices, particularly 
The Police Tapes, Alan and Su- 
san Raymond, ninety-minute look 
life the South Bronx seen 
through policemen’s eyes. ABC has 


fact, independent works broad- 
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Cinema 5 


since commissioned the husband- 
and-wife team produce film 
the conflict Northern Ireland— 
and granted them considerable free- 
dom putting together. ““We let 
them know all along that wanted 
them particular because their 
unique skills,” says Richter. “They 
have very personal, cinema verité 
technique. It’s more through the eye 
the camera than most the mate- 
rial use.” 

slow the networks have been 
accept out-of-house documenta- 
ries, they have been even more reluc- 
tant incorporate independently 
produced material into their news- 
casts. But even here exception has 
been made, with interesting results. 
Over the last year, independent pro- 
ducer Jon Alpert has worked 
commission for NBC News, which 
has broadcast about thirty his re- 
ports from abroad, both the 
Nightly News and Today. Most 
were stories the networks otherwise 
would have Pol Pot’s 
Cambodia, with Nicaragua’s San- 
dinista guerrillas, aboard Castro’s 
plane New York, all which 
were made possible Alpert’s con- 
tacts with Third World countries re- 
luctant deal directly with the 
American networks. The arrange- 
ment has been satisfying both 
sides. ““One the nice things about 
NBC that they let tell our own 
story,” says Alpert. “Though we’re 
plugged into the system, it’s our par- 
ticular story and our way telling 
Planer, NBC vice president 
for news coverage, describes Alpert’s 
work the same 
time, says, the network entered 
into its arrangement with Alpert 
only because his access abroad; 
for anything else, can use own 
people.” 

argument that prevails 
generally all three networks. Giv- 
their large staffs and the scant 
time allotted public affairs, net- 
work executives reason they cannot 
use outside material without laying 
off their own people. But the plain- 
tiffs argue that such economic con- 
siderations are unimportant light 
the larger questions raised the 
networks’ general refusal deal 
with outsiders. ‘marketplace 


ideas’ concept—the First Amend- 
ment ideal—is being severely im- 
peded this policy,” says lead 
plaintiff Levitch. networks are 
terribly centrist organizations, top- 
down directed,” says. Their ex- 
clusionary practices “eliminate dif- 
ferences quality, style, and per- 
spective.” Levitch claims that the 
dearth Jon Alperts (his ar- 
rangement with NBC unique 
network news) has deprived the 
viewing public fully rounded 
picture events such places 
Vietnam or, more recently, Iran. 


Floyd Abrams, the pro- 
posed cure worse than the 
disease: agree there are 
risks under-inclusion—the risk 
seeing good programs left off the 
air—but seems that say 
such programs must broadcast 
ignore the single greatest First 
Amendment lesson—that can’t 
trust the government make those 
types decisions.” The plaintiffs’ 
arguments, says, “lead inexorably 
having some government decision- 
maker determining that something 
broadcast not put with enough 
vigor. These arguments are the same 
that any government 
makes imposing censorship.” 

come—and, not dismissed, could 
drag for years—Levitch al. 
CBS al. another manifestation 
the independents’ new confidence. 
1978, their lobbying Capitol 
Hill resulted passage legislation 
requiring that “significant” share 
public TV’s funds earmarked 
for independents. The Levitch suit 
extends that offensive into the com- 
mercial arena, where the 
rewards are much greater. 

But the resistance. From the 
days Murrow, the networks have 
regarded their news departments 
dependable provider prestige. 
That has never been truer than 
today, when the seemingly height- 
ened interest news has made com- 
petition public affairs program- 
ming especially fierce. the net- 
works eventually give over more 
air time outside material, will 
very likely due circumstances 
beyond their control. 
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Check out your sexism 


Stylebook revisions have eliminated linguistic sexism 
the news media. True false? 

Hiring more women the key equal treatment 
news coverage. True false? 

Sexism news copy reflects sloppiness and can 
corrected greater professionalism. True false? 

False. False.. False. 

Sexism the news reflects sexism the mind. 
Language, that wonderful instrument that transmits 
thought, all too efficient revealing ideas 
even admit have, both Shakespeare and 
Freud—among others—have told us. the goal 
eliminate sexism news coverage, then sexist as- 


Jean Ward, associate professor journalism the Uni- 
versity Minnesota, formerly was staff writer for The 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


sumptions must eliminated—a stickier proposition 
than merely revising the stylebook. 

Critics media sexism have offered remedy: em- 
ploy more women reporters, editors, and producers 
and sexism will wither away. Not likely. number 
the sexist sentences the accompanying test bear by- 
lines Jane, Meg, and Liz. And the test includes ex- 
amples from Time, where the masthead lists only two 
eighteen copy editors with male names. 

the obvious remedies are ineffective, difficult 
job lies ahead: keep thinking and examining our 
everyday language see what subtle bias embed- 
ded it. that spirit, drawing twenty the less 
blatant examples the print media, the following test 
offered. Match the excerpts from news accounts be- 
low the sexist presumptions they reflect. (In some 
cases, more than one presumption may apply.) 


journalist’s guide sexist presumptions 


All people are male unless proven female. 

woman’s relationship man (or men) her 
defining identity. 

woman’s appearance always requires comment, 
whether she defies exemplifies popular stereotype. 


unnecessary identify her name. 


Although stylebooks prohibit words with grafted 
feminine endings and such designations ig- 
nore the rule that suits you. 


After marriage, man remains man and wo- 
man becomes wife. 


Homemaking and parenting are not work. 


newsworthy when church member, parent, 
and neighbor successful business the profes- 
sions, provided the successful person woman. 


Status housewife takes precedence over all other 
kinds status. 


Events woman’s life must identified A.M. 
(Ante Marriage) P.M. (Post Marriage). 


Measure your (sexism quotient): test for the 1980s 


Match the examples below the preceding sexist presumptions. 


The “documentary” delightfully explores 
the rivalries between different orchestral sections, 
well some the personal ones, like the feud be- 
tween woman cellist who takes nips from whiskey 
bottle and violinist she accuses molesting little 
girls. The Minneapolis Tribune 11/14/79 


Illinois man and wife were charged here 
Tuesday with illegal possession and intent sell about 
pounds hashish worth about $30,000. 

10/11/79 


38, she still stunner, with robust 
sense humor, throaty, husky laugh and green eyes 
that sparkle like gemstones. 10/10/79 


her neighbors the Baltimore suburb 
Towson, Md., Jean Kirk simply pleasant, 


church-going, working housewife and mother four. 
But then there’s the Rowe Price Associates Inc. 
business card that carries the title assistant vice 
president. The Wall Street Journal 11/13/79 


The death penalty will sought against 
24-year-old South Side man who pleaded guilty Tues- 
day kidnapping, raping and murdering doctor’s 
wife last year, prosecutors said. 

Chicago Tribune 10/10/79 


San Francisco inducted its first group ho- 
mosexuals into the Police Department Tuesday. Nine 
women and minority race recruits also were the 
class cadets. UPI 11/14/79 


Patricia Hearst Shaw, the newspaper hei- 
ress and pardoned bank robber, appeared Thursday 
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with women’s rights activist Gloria Allred Los An- 
geles news conference battered women—one her 
first public appearances since her marriage April 
Ms. Hearst—who says she prefers using her maiden 
name—was kidnapped the Symbionese Liberation 
Army 1974 and convicted participating bank 
robbery with SLA members. 

Los Angeles Times 7/6/79 


fact, though one ever talks about 
very much, booze has played big part the lives 
modern American writers talent, money, women, 
and the longing top dog. Commentary 3/76 


Headline: REENTERING COLLEGE: OLDER WO- 
MEN BATTLE BECOME COEDS AGAIN 
Los Angeles Times 9/9/79 


10. Hernando Williams stunned Criminal 
Court room Tuesday pleading guilty the 1978 
abduction and murder Linda Goldstone, the wife 
North Side doctor. Chicago Sun-Times 10/10/79 


11. The Etelsons were married 1950, and 
for the first years their marriage, Mrs. Etelson op- 
erated cafeteria industrial plant. She stopped 
working between 1958 and 1961 care for her two 
young daughters. The Wall Street Journal 5/4/78 


12. woman Sandinista guards 
wounded guerrillas fleeing clash with Somoza 
forces. Time 7/2/79 


13. her friends and 
Fleet Street, politicians outside her in- 
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ner circle, and Blessed Margaret” the Conser- 
resident wit, Norman St. John-Stevas—is 
small, fine-boned woman, with pale blue eyes, the kind 
complexion the English always liken rose and 
hair that she readily admits dyeing blond. 

The New York Times 4/29/79 


14. LONDON—Legal history was made 
when man was granted high court order restraining 
woman neighbor from enticing away his dog, Pha- 
roah hound called Kinky. Los Angeles Times 8/30/79 


15. Mundal, Norway—On summer’s day 

1856, farmer named Fredrik Mundal, his wife and 

their 6-year-old son, Ole, set out long and perilous 

journey from this remote village 400 people, nestled 

beneath the mighty Jostedalsbre glacier along the 
spectacular Fjaerlands Fjord. 

The New York Times 4/16/79 


16. (Regarding bill regulating marital con- 
duct:) Parliament, overwhelming majority, 
shelved the bill for six-months. For the time being, 
therefore, Kenyans may continue slap many 
wives they can afford. Time 8/6/79 


17. Headline: PHOTOGRAPHER WINS 
SMITH SABBATICAL Minneapolis Tribune 5/9/79 


18. For most farmers, wife immense 
asset livestock feeder, errand-runner and extra 
tractor-driver. But Mr. Nelson’s wife, Leona, more 
than that; she ran the farm single-handedly five days 
week for years. The Wall Street Journal 5/22/79 


19. Anne Millard doesn’t fit most people’s 
idea farmer. She stands just over feet tall and, 
her work clothes, weighs somewhere around 110 
pounds. But she owns 800 acres Cottonwood Coun- 
ty, farms 480 those herself and raises chickens, hogs 
and cattle. Not bad for 60-year-old widow. 

The Minneapolis Tribune 12/5/76 


20. Headline: DEATH ENDS FIGHT 
AGAINST AMPUTATION Minneapolis Star 5/2/78 


Answers quiz 


Rate your sexism quotient this way: 

You were brave try. 
13-17 Have lunch with feminist—Dutch treat. 
18-22 Take course women’s studies. 
getting there; keep thinking. 
24-25 You should editor. 
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‘Failing’ papers, 

preserved Congress, are 
raking profits— 

and rubbing out competition. 
Tria's two cities 

show how it’s done 


STEPHEN BARNETT 


years ago this July, Congress succumbed 

lobbying blitz the newspaper industry and 

passed that far-reaching and deeply enriching 

law called the Newspaper Preservation Act. Sold 

way stem the tide toward one-newspaper 
towns, the NPA created special exemption from the 
antitrust laws for agreements” be- 
tween the owners two daily newspapers the same 
city. these agreements the two publishers get to- 
gether fix advertising rates and split profits—merg- 
ing their papers economically and creating shared 
monopoly—while maintaining separate news staffs 
and editorial policies. There were twenty-two such 
combinations, involving forty-four papers, when the 
NPA was passed. New combinations can also get the 
act’s exemption the attorney general the United 
States gives his consent, Attorney General Benja- 
min Civiletti did last November for twenty-third 
combination between The Cincinnati Post and The 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Ten years after the act’s passage, the forty-four 
“original” papers have indeed been “preserved,” 
though there way telling whether the act was 
needed accomplish this for any them. What the 
act has surely done for these papers make all their 
owners good deal richer, the expense advertisers 
and media competitors, and has helped them smoth- 
whatever newspaper competition still exists 
might revive their territories. 

Legal action under the NPA has recently bur- 
geoned, and the way the act used the coming years 
may mean lot for the future newspaper competi- 
tion. That future now hangs the balance. The well- 
known trend toward monopoly has left about thirty- 
four cities with full competition between general-cir- 
culation dailies. But these include the largest cities 
the country, containing some percent the popula- 
tion. Moreover, the recent revolution newspaper 


Stephen Barnett professor law the University 
California, Berkeley. 


ames-where 


technology has lowered production costs way that 
dramatically improves the chance for competition. 
There now real possibility, technology and the 
market are allowed operate, that monopoly cities 
may become competitive again. Much riding, there- 
fore, how the Justice Department deals with efforts 
monopoly-seeking publishers win approval under 
the NPA for new joint operations—such the one 
recently blessed the attorney general Cincinnati. 

contrast Cincinnati, agreement previously 
approved the attorney general Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, has recently come apart, giving way what Jus- 
tice was sure could never happen: real newspaper com- 
petition that city (see box, page 42). And two the 
original joint operations, San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu, now find themselves under legal attack anti- 
trust plaintiffs challenging their claim the NPA’s 
exemption. trial the San Francisco case ended 
hung jury January; retrial set for January 1981. 

Thus, decade after the NPA’s passage, the issues 
raises seem crucial and controversial ever. 


nactment the NPA (originally called the Fail- 

ing Newspaper Act) was triggered the Su- 

preme Court’s 1969 decision the Citizen Pub- 

lishing case, involving the joint-operating agree- 

ment between The Arizona Daily Star and the 
Citizen Tucson. The Court predictably ruled that 
the price-fixing and profit-sharing parts the agree- 
ment violated the antitrust laws, whereupon the Tuc- 
son publishers and those involved the other twenty- 
one combinations rushed Congress erase the 
handwriting from the wall.* They argued that joint 
operations were necessary the stronger paper could 
keep the weaker one alive. city was better off with 
separately owned papers that had merged economical- 
but maintained separate news-and-editorial opera- 
tions, they said, than would with single paper 
with two papers under single ownership. 

Opponents the act—including Justice and the 
FTC, plus newspaper unions and small publishers and 
assorted others—challenged the need for such mutila- 
tion the antitrust laws. They noted that the publish- 
ers pushing the legislation refused make public the 
financial data their allegedly failing papers. They 
asked why followed that because paper was failing 
when joint operation first entered the 


*The other twenty-one combinations were, and are, the 
following cities: Birmingham, San Francisco, Miami, Hono- 
lulu, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Shreveport, St. Louis, Albu- 
querque, Lincoln, Columbus, Tulsa, Pittsburgh, Knoxville, 
Nashville, Paso, Salt Lake City, Madison; Charleston, 
West Virginia, Franklin-Oil City, Pennsylvania, and Bristol, 
river town that straddles the Virginia-Tennessee border. 
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1930s and many cases—that paper needed 
antitrust exemption order survive 1970, and 
perpetual exemption that. They also asked why 
paper shouldn’t allowed fail more vigorous 
competitor might take its place. And they charged that 
the NPA, despite its name, would actually choke off 
newspaper competition, since the monopoly power 
gave the combined publishers would let them structure 
their rates soak revenues that might otherwise 
competitors (see box, page 44). 

Whatever the merits the arguments, there was 
much doubt what Congress would do. The NPA 
passed both houses whopping majorities and was 
signed into law President Nixon who undercut his 
own Justice Department back the bill Congress. 


Greedy anniversary! 


its first decade, one thing the act has clearly done 
feed the cancerous growth newspaper chains. Joint- 
operated papers, with their lush profits, legally sanc- 
tioned perpetual monopolies, and safety-in-partnership 
against competitive threats, are especially tasty prey 
for the chains. the forty-four papers engaged 
joint operations 1970, seven have ven ac- 
quired chains—five the omnivorous Gannett, 
one Knight-Ridder, and one Pulitzer. There 
weren’t that many stalk, since fifteen the forty- 
four papers were already under chain ownership when 
the act was passed (seven were owned Scripps- 
Howard, two each Newhouse and Lee, one each 
Knight, Hearst, Cox, and Block). addition, the new 
joint operation Cincinnati chain marriage, join- 
ing Scripps-Howard’s Post with Gannett’s Enquirer. 

Thus, law justified increasing the number 
separate newspaper owners has subsidized the elimina- 
tion separate newspaper owners. Congress should 
ever want protect independent newspaper ownership 
against total extinction the hands chains, one el- 
ementary and constitutionally kosher step would 
deny the antitrust exemption the NPA papers 
owned chains. 

Almost mark the tenth anniversary, the first 
full trials have recently been conducted under the 
NPA. The attorney general’s hearing the new joint 
operation Cincinnati, together with the antitrust 
trial the old joint operation San Francisco, both 
produced rare public looks the finances and man- 
agement history papers—disclosing, ef- 
fect, recipes for failure. Both raised questions about 
the role the Justice Department the newspaper 
failure business. Both may set patterns for the future 
treatment new and old combinations under the 
NPA, and hence for the overall future newspaper 
competition the U.S. 
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September 1977 The Cincinnati Post, evening 

Scripps-Howard paper, and The Cincinnati Enquir- 

er, morning-and-Sunday paper now owned 

Gannett, asked the attorney general declare the 

Post “in probable danger financial failure” under 
the NPA and approve their proposed joint operation. 
The attorney general convened hearing (the first un- 
der the act), which was held Cincinnati before 
administrative law judge and ran for some seven weeks 
the fall 1978. Opposing the proposed combination 
were the International Typographical Union and The 
Newspaper Guild, two independent groups em- 
ployees, and chain suburban weeklies. Also partic- 
ipating was the Antitrust Division the Justice De- 
partment, which more later. When the evidence was 
in, the various parties made recommendations the 
judge (Antitrust recommended approval the joint 
operation); the judge wrote report the attorney 
general (recommending approval); and, November 
26, 1979, Attorney General Benjamin Civiletti issued 
his decision agreeing with the judge and approving the 
combination. court appeal was aborted, and the gov- 
ernment-anointed monopoly took over Cincinnati 
December. 

Crucial the Post’s successful claim failure was 
the fact that was indeed losing money. Even after 
adjustment for large overcharges Scripps, the Pest 
sported annual losses beginning 1972 and continu- 
ing the time the hearing: $474,000 1972, $1.5 
million 1973, $3.7 million 1974, $1.9 million 
1975, $958,000 1976, and $1.1 million 1977. 
These were pivotal persuading Antitrust and the 
judge award the Post the palm failure. 

closer look the Cincinnati story, however, raises 
doubts about how these handsome losses were pro- 
duced and how Justice goes about judging such 
case. 

Featured prominently the story are two old stand- 
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bys the newspaper industry: the competitive torpor 
the Scripps-Howard chain, and the antitrust lethar- 
the Justice Department. was Scripps which 
pioneered the joint-operation concept, Albuquerque 
1933, and seven the twenty-two combines that 
Congress favored 1970 involved Scripps papers. 
Cincinnati, however, Scripps first tried different way 
stop competition between its Post and the Enquirer: 
1956, simply bought control the Enquirer. 
Alert ever, the Justice Department filed suit undo 
the acquisition—in 1964. Seven years later, Scripps, 
having signed consent decree with Justice, finally 
sold its interest the Enquirer. 

Justice’s own theory, the fifteen years that 
dragged with Scripps control the Enquirer 
probably dealt the death blow newspaper competi- 
tion Cincinnati. The Enquirer published Sunday 
paper, while the Post did not. This gave the 
crucial competitive edge, and Scripps recognized that 
the Post were compete effectively the long run, 
would have start its own Sunday paper. the late 
1950s and early 1960s, the Antitrust Division 
stated, the Post might well have done that successfully 


(its circulation 1960 was 273,000, against the En- 
quirer’s 218,000). But Scripps did not start Sunday 
Post during that period, even consider doing so. 
And the reason, Antitrust acknowledged, was that 
Scripps then controlled the Enquirer. 

Beginning around 1970, after Scripps had agreed 
let the Enquirer, Scripps executives did consider 
starting Sunday Post. They decided not to. late 
1976, Scripps’s market research consultant and the 
Post’s business manager recommended detailed 
study launching Sunday Post, but Scripps refused 
spend the $9,000 the study would cost. 

Antitrust and the judge both went along with 
Scripps’s explanation that, despite the recommenda- 
tions, the 1970s the opportunity start Sunday 
edition with reasonable probability success had 
been was reasonable Scripps not try. 


failure? Never! 


fact, Scripps had better idea. Its goal from the 
time gave control the Enquirer was joint 
operation with the Enquirer. “At least early 
1970,” the judge wrote, was the view that 


The Anchorage ‘failure’ 


Before Cincinnati, the only joint-operating agreement ap- 
proved the attorney general under the Newspaper Preser- 
vation Act was the 1974 combination the Daily News and 
Daily Times Anchorage, Alaska. The liberal News (then- 
circulation: 15,000), the only morning paper Alaska, was 
hemorrhaging money; the conservative and prosperous 
Times (then-circulation: 43,000) was apparently going 
keep alive; and Attorney General William Saxbe ap- 
proved the deal without even holding hearing. 

But the agreement was heavily one-sided—the Times took 
over the News’s biggest asset, the city’s only Sunday paper— 
and proved even more operation. Finally, the News sued 
the Times. October 1978 the suit was settled. The Times 
paid the News $750,000, and the parties agreed terminate 
the joint operation April 1979. 

The News October 1978 seemed left for dead. Its circu- 
lation was down 12,000 (against 47,000 for the Times); its 
advertising was down; its Sunday paper was gone. Moreover, 
since the Times had handled all the production operations, 
the News was nothing more than shell enclosing tiny news 
and editorial staff. Its owner, Katherine Fanning, had six 
months acquire building and presses, set advertising 
and circulation operations, and otherwise get the paper 
shape out its own come April 1979. 

would have been hard conceive more 
paper. The Antitrust Division had told the attorney general 
“It likely that the News would completely 
untenable position the Times management ever began 
publish competing Sunday paper.” Surely sophisticated 
publisher would have bought the News—shorn its Sunday 
paper—at the end 1978. 

That just what McClatchy, head the Sacramen- 
to-based newspaper and broadcast chain, did. January 
1979 acquired percent interest the News. 
spasm activity and Fanning bought building, installed 


new presses, hired new production staffs, and published the 
News from its own plant April 1979. 

Still, how get business? McClatchy put his money 
journalism, hoping that readers came, advertisers would 
follow. enlarged the News’s local news staff from ten 
twenty-five, opened its news hole dramatically, and signed 
supplemental news services and other features. 

The News has made striking turn-around, least cir- 
culation. From 12,000 last April, its net paid circulation rose 
mid-December 30,000, according McClatchy and 
Fanning. McClatchy concedes that advertising, though 
dramatically since April, has not yet matched the circulation 
rise. The News plainly still losing money, but McClatchy 
predicts that the advertising will come and that Anchorage 
will prove able support two competing papers. 

Significantly, McClatchy says his venture with the News 
have been out the question with the old newspaper 
The new technology computer typesetting 
and offset printing lowers the start-up costs 
and makes much easier come close breaking even” 
with competing paper. 

Whatever its outcome, the Anchorage story says some- 
thing about the willingness and ability new ownership 
take over even certifiedly “failing” paper and run com- 
petitively. Maybe this news will eventually reach the Justice 
Department. the Cincinnati case, the Antitrust Division 
agreed with one Scripps’s expert witnesses—having none 
its own—that since the Cincinnati Post (1) was losing 
money, (2) was losing circulation, (3) lacked Sunday pa- 
per, and (4) was the paper competitive market,” 
was “extremely unlikely that the Post could sold 
third person who would operate separate commercial 

course, Cincinnati not Anchorage. For one thing, it’s 
lot bigger. S.R.B. 
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profitable operation the Cincinnati Post was highly 
unlikely without joint operating agreement.” 1971 
Scripps focused joint operation, 1972 1973 
decided negotiate for one, 1974 began negotiat- 
ing, and 1977 signed the agreement with the En- 
quirer and laid the feet the attorney general. 


the hearing began Cincinnati, Scripps is- 

sued ultimatum. had made efforts 

sell the Post, flatly announcing that “the Post 

not for and now the Scripps board di- 

rectors stuck right the Justice Department 

declaring that the application for joint opera- 

tion was denied, Scripps would close the Post down. 

Told take leave it, Justice took it. Antitrust 

concluded, and the judge agreed, that the NPA im- 

posed duty Scripps seek buyer for the Post 
before having proclaimed failure. 

Possible new ownership aside, was the Post failing 
paper 1977 1978? Its circulation had declined 
from 252,000 1964 189,000 1978, while the 
remained steady around 188,000 
190,000. The Post fell behind for the first time 
1977, but March 1978 had regained the lead. 
advertising linage, the Post had lost its lead over the 
daily Enquirer 1973, and 1977 was behind 
about percent. Ahead nose circulation, be- 
hind neck advertising, the Post was scarcely out 
the race—assuming that wanted run. 

True, there were those losses from 1972 on. But hav- 
ing settled that time joint operation, Scripps 
had every reason shape its financial results please 
the attorney general. The refusal explore Sunday 
edition was only one several business decisions dur- 
ing this period that smelled self-immolation. Anoth- 
was the Post’s failure November 1977 
price increase the Enquirer, even though the two 
papers had been raising their prices lock step since 
least 1957. The judge determined that the Post 
had matched the Enquirer’s 1977 boost, this would 
have produced increase more than million 
the Post’s annual circulation revenues—enough cut 
deeply into those handsome deficits that the Post was 
simultaneously flaunting Justice. 

The Antitrust Division showed little concern about 
the whole pattern possible self-destruction the 
Post’s business decisions. The judge was suspicious 
and troubled, but could only conclude resignedly: 
“Although the record reflects that least some 
Scripps’ decisions regarding the Post were influenced 
Scripps’ recognition joint operating arrange- 
ment possible solution, does not support con- 
clusion that this was pervasive and overriding con- 
sideration lead Scripps deliberately make the 
Post failing newspaper.” 


Antitrust—too late with too little? 

the first run-through the Justice Department’s 
full procedure for ruling newspaper” appli- 
cations under the NPA, the Cincinnati case raised ma- 
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jor questions about the role the Antitrust Division. 
Antitrust full-fledged party these hearings, and 
staffed this one with ample numbers: three full-time 
lawyers, plus paralegal and secretary. Moreover, 
lawyers for the parties opposing the joint operation 
agree that the Antitrust lawyers did excellent job 
cross-examining Scripps’s witnesses and otherwise try- 
ing the case, “‘once they got there.” 

What Antitrust did not was prepare the case ad- 
equately put witnesses its own. Scripps put 
four expert witnesses—two from the newspaper indus- 
try and two economists—plus Scripps’s outside ac- 
countant and several its financial, production, and 
editorial executives. But Antitrust, despite earlier 
letter promising witnesses and cross- 
examine other parties’ witnesses, the extent neces- 
sary assure the full development the record,” pre- 
sented expert witnesses, indeed witnesses all, 
save for assistant the financial vice president 
Scripps. Since the parties opposing the joint operation 
were either unable unwilling pay for expert wit- 
nesses, there was one contradict the testimony 
Scripps’s experts about the inevitability newspaper 
monopoly, the inability Cincinnati support com- 
peting papers, and the absence feasible alternatives 
the joint operation. Antitrust itself its recommen- 
dations the judge parroted some the key positions 
Scripps’s experts. 


Antitrust lawyers were also unprepared 
deal adequately with the complex accounting 
questions the case turned on. They brought 
accountant even advise them, let alone testify. 
Belatedly, the eve the hearing, the Anti- 
trust lawyers discovered “incremental cost” ac- 
counting theory which, applied the dealings between 
Scripps and the Post, could have remade the case. 
They argued the theory themselves, but never pro- 
duced the expert witness needed make fly. re- 
jecting the theory, the judge pointed out the lack 
witness support it. 
Gerald Connell, the chief Antitrust lawyer the 
hearing, says did try get accounting expert 
testify support the incremental cost analysis. 
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proved impossible, says, were just too 
late coming with that Connell says the 
theory wouldn’t have changed the result Cincinnati 
anyhow, view disputed lawyers for least one 
the other parties. 

asked Connell why didn’t offer any expert wit- 
nesses the newspaper industry its economic struc- 
ture. replied: didn’t see anything the facts 
lead doubt what the Scripps experts had say, 
saw need produce our own 

The role the Antitrust Division aside, the Cincin- 
nati proceeding deserves wonder. Here have the at- 
torney general the United States deciding whether 
grant deny two newspaper publishers—Scripps 
and Gannett, both big chains—a special legal privilege 
that will bring them millions dollars year, very 
possibly forever, and that gives them every practical 
sense the monopoly license for the daily newspaper 
business Cincinnati. Anyone who thinks the First 
Amendment assumes arms-length relationship be- 
tween government and press may find this difficult 
explain. 


San Francisco: Justice nods 


San Francisco the largest city with joint operation. 
The combination there between the morning Chronicle 
and the Hearst chain’s evening Examiner was agreed 
1962 and put into effect 1965. Until then San 
Francisco had three papers: the Chronicle and the Ex- 
aminer competed the morning (and Sunday), 
and Hearst also published the News Call Bulletin 
the evening. The agreement between Chronicle and 
Hearst involved not just mating two papers but killing 
the News Call and switching the Examiner from 
morning evening. return for leaving the morning 
field the Chronicle, Hearst got 50-50 split all 
profits (though the Examiner’s circulation now less 
than one-third the Chronicle’s). 

From its inception, the San Francisco combination 
has been the target private antitrust suits, brought 
small competing papers and advertisers. passing 
the NPA 1970, Congress obligingly made retroac- 
tive undercut the suits then pending. Since the act’s 
passage, however, both old and new suits have claimed 


Combination rates: the monopoly stinger 


The economic linchpin joint-operating agreements the 
combination advertising rate. This the device which the 
combined publishers—or, likewise, single publisher owning 
two papers, either morning-and-evening daily-and-Sun- 
day—keep the collar advertisers and prevent them from 
dallying with any competition that may exist. 

The ploy use the monopoly power created the 
agreement raise the rates for both papers, but especially 
for the stronger the two—the one the advertisers really 
need. The rate” then offers space both pa- 
pers for only small amount more than the bigger paper 
alone. The too good pass up. Although today 
the combination usually not remain 
free take either paper alone—it effectively compels them 
take both papers, including the weaker one which they 
might otherwise pass favor competitor. 

Under such rates, appears common for close 100 
percent advertising run both papers jointly. And since 
few advertisers have money left their budgets take 
both papers and third one, competition kept out the 
market. The weaker paper, matter how tired its manage- 
ment poor its journalism, shored sentry against 
potential competition, while the joint rate set high enough 
keep both publishers fat and happy when they split the 
pooled profits pre-set ratio. 

The strategy rates was spelled out candidly 
documents placed the public record 1975 newspa- 
per litigation San Francisco (and now the files the 
FTC). These were two 1964 memos from Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker national rep firm whose clients include some 
forty major newspapers), advising the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle how set the rates for the forthcoming combination. The 
advice given—and followed, both the initial rates for the 
combination and those prevailing today—featured these 
precepts: (1) the rates charge, naturally forced 
combination the best for us. this impossible, 


would desirable charge close forced combination 
possible for your larger paper. close enough the 
combination rate, makes little difference what you charge 
for the weaker (3) the rates for the combina- 
tion close enough [to the morning rate] that the combina- 
tion will must buy, thus insuring that San Jose and Oak- 
land can’t chip away the weaker paper.” 

Combination rates have probably been major contributor 
newspaper monopoly, enabling both single monopolists 
and joint operations stifle existing and potential competi- 
tion. And the damage they growing. the new news- 
paper technology reduces production costs and creates new 
chance for competition, combination rates become increas- 
ingly important entrenched publishers way block 
new competitors from obtaining the revenues they need 
survive. 

The Justice Department knows about combination rates. 
approving the 1974 joint operation Anchorage noted 
their possible illegality, and the Cincinnati case observed 
that the Enquirer’s Sunday-weekday combination had 
helped reduce the Post status. But Justice still 
does nothing. 

the extent that they suppress competition, combination 
rates are not protected the Newspaper Preservation Act. 
the rate structure would illegal the hands single 
owner two papers, illegal the hands joint oper- 
ation. legal attack such rates would not easy; 
would have contend with the Supreme Court’s misguided 
decision upholding combination rates the Times-Pi- 
cayune case 1954. 

But Times-Picayune did not involve monopoly, and the 
law has changed considerably since then. There reason 
think attack today could prevail. might the most 
effective step that could taken toward maintaining and 
restoring newspaper competition American cities. S.R.B. 
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that the San Francisco dailies don’t qualify for the 
NPA exemption because they didn’t meet the act’s “‘fi- 
nancial unsoundness” test when they combined 
1965. (This standard for the original twenty-two com- 
binations more lenient than the “financial failure” 
test for new combinations seeking the attorney gener- 
al’s approval.) 


earst and Chronicle settled number suits 
1975 was counsel for the plaintiff one 
them, the weekly Bay Guardian), but new 

crop sprang right up. These were brought the 

Pacific Sun, suburban weekly whose San 

Francisco edition allegedly fell victim the combined 

dailies’ rates, plus the Berkeley Barb and group 
advertisers. six-week trial these cases before fed- 

eral Judge William Ingram ended January 

three-to-three hung jury. 

(Meanwhile, similar suit was filed Honolulu 
last year against the jointly operating Star-Bulletin 
and Advertiser, brought the city and county 
Honolulu buyer legal advertising. December 
federal Judge Jesse Curtis refused dismiss the 
case, ruling that must trial see whether the 
papers met the NPA’s financial unsoundness test when 
they combined 1962.) 

Though the San Francisco combination was one 
the twenty-two force 1970, the Justice Depart- 
ment nonetheless had been handmaiden its creation. 
Chronicle and Hearst made their agreement 
ber 1962 and then, either voluntarily because Jus- 
tice got wind it, decided seek some assurance that 
the government wouldn’t sue them they went ahead 
with their plan. 1965 the Antitrust Division, after 
demanding all relevant documents, indicated the 
publishers that was unwilling give such assurance 
and recommended the attorney general that suit 
brought. 

But Chronicle and Hearst kept pressing Justice—in 
secret, course—and finally Attorney General Nich- 
olas Katzenbach decided give them qualified go- 
ahead. signed letter stating that was not Jus- 
tice’s intention” sue them they went 
ahead, but reserving the option the future. 
Judge Ingram the recent trial ruled that this letter 
gave the combine legal protection. was, however, 
what Chronicle and Hearst needed order pro- 
ceed—which they did September 1965, within days 
after getting the nod from Katzenbach. 


Enter iconoclast 


the recent the expert witness for Chronicle and 
Hearst was James Rosse, Stanford economics 
professor who views newspaper monopoly generally 
inevitable. Rosse had also testified for Scripps the 
Cincinnati case. This time, however, there was op- 
posing expert: John Malone, newspaper industry 
consultant and sometime publisher who iconoclastical- 
believes competition. made difference. 
Under the NPA’s financial unsoundness test, was 
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pretty much agreed the trial that Hearst’s News 
Call Bulletin, considered alone, was unsound 1965, 
and that the Chronicle was not. The issue was the Ex- 
aminer: Was 1965, either alone combined with 
the News Call, “likely remain become finan- 
cially sound 

The overall finances the Hearst Corporation were 
considered irrelevant and not disclosed the trial. 
(The NPA, its solicitude for chains, requires that 
the financial health paper evaluated “regard- 
less ownership affiliations.”) But was held rel- 
evant that Hearst had taken out the Examiner prof- 
its totaling more than $35 million over the years 1947 
through 1959. Hearst put none this back, and 
particular did nothing replace modernize the Ex- 
aminer’s antiquated plant. Meanwhile, the Chronicle 
during the late 1950s was coming strong, using rev- 
enues from its San Francisco station finance be- 
low-cost circulation and advertising its drive against 
the Examiner. 


1960 the Examiner suffered its first loss, $1.4 mil- 

lion. 1961 suffered its peak loss, $2.7 million, 

and 1962 lost its circulation lead the Chroni- 

cle. Meanwhile, the summer 1962 the two pub- 

lishers started talking about joint operation, and 
they made their deal October. that time the Ex- 
aminer still led the Chronicle advertising linage and 
revenues. 

The Examiner continued lose money through 
1965, average about $1.5 million year for the 
period 1960—1964. These losses were the chief boasts 
financial unsoundness. 

The plaintiffs showed, however, that Hearst, like 
Scripps, had been milking its “failing paper” with 
heavy hand. Overcharges laid the Examiner 
Hearst’s corporate headquarters included $300,000 
year for the fusty American Weekly Sunday supple- 
ment—from which the Examiner got not cent the 
revenue—and sales commissions Hearst’s in- 
house national advertising service that were two 
three times high those charged independent 
firms. Hearst’s total known drain the Examiner 
came something like $600,000 year. 


continued 


Still, even 1965 the Examiner was many ways The plaintiffs’ lead lawyer, Arthur Shartsis, told 


healthy and promising paper. Its circulation and the jury that Hearst sought make money “coming 
volume were all-time highs, and still led the and going.” After milking $35 million from the Exam- 
Chronicle linage and Sunday circulation. Malone iner the postwar years and putting nothing back, 
testified that Hearst had put some profits back into Hearst took two years resulting losses and then 
the Examiner modernize its plant, could have “went the street and made deal with the Chroni- 
saved much $2.1 million year operating costs, cle split monopoly profits fifty-fifty for another fifty 
while competing more effectively boot. years.” 

Together with the elimination corporate over- The defense responded that none this mattered. 
charges, these savings would have wiped out the worst The Examiner was financially unsound 1965, and 
loss the Examiner ever claimed. how got that way was irrelevant. 


Internal memo: vital ‘unsound’ paper 


and pray that befere this month ends, our Master Plan will receive the 


Frankly, Mark, this has been the longest, most frustrating thirty months 
career. have been forced give employees, readers and advertisers lot double 
talk while fought keep the Examiner strong while also keeping our evening nest 
warm and clean against any eventuality. 


The records prove conclusively that Hearst whale lot stronger 
than some seem realize. 


last year the Examiner published more than million lines advertising. More 
than million more than the 


gained more than million lines, per cent more than the Chronicle. 


made our biggest gains classified where charge rates substantially 
than the the circulation disparity. 


Our circulation stronger than ever despi 


and despite the fact that the use gives 


feel that the strength this 
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the crucial question what the NPA means 
financially unsound, the judge told the jury that the 
Examiner was financially unsound was not likely 
make profit “within reasonable period time.” 
Malone testified that adequate new plant would 
have done the trick about three years. According 
post-trial interviews with the jurors reported John 
Donhoff, Jr., the San Francisco journalism review 
Malone was the jury’s trusted ex- 
pert,” and all six jurors believed his three-year esti- 
mate. However, the three who voted for the defendants 
took the view—for reasons unknown—that three years 
was more than reasonable time have wait. 


‘The golden carrot togetherness’ 


The most striking testimony the Examiner’s sound- 
ness 1965 was document written its then-pub- 
lisher, Charles Gould (see left). April 1965 
memo his bosses the Hearst Corporation—evi- 
dence coughed the defense only the middle 
the trial, and apparently never shown Justice 
1965—Gould expressed fear that Justice would not 
give its “green light” the joint operation. there- 
fore described the competitive strengths the Examiner 
still had, which proposed turn against the 
Chronicle moment all are convinced that 
fruitless pursue the golden carrot togetherness.” 

Gould noted that the Examiner’s circulation and 
volume were all-time highs the handicap 
inferior production and that the Examin- 
er’s linage the past year had exceeded the 
Chronicle’s more than percent and was gaining 
faster. laid out ten-point plan for competitive ac- 
tion which included combining the two Hearst papers, 
cutting the home-delivery price meet the Chroni- 
cle’s, and suing the Chronicle for using its reve- 
nues finance below-cost newspaper sales. pre- 
dicted his program would bring “dramatic financial 
within fifteen months, even without the 
new facilities that would needed “win the San 
Francisco battle for the long pull.” 

Gould also spelled out the memo the effect the 
pending agreement with the Chronicle had had the 
Examiner’s competitive efforts since 1962. two 
years, five months and ten days,” wrote, ac- 
tion our part has been clouded the Master 
Plan”—Hearst’s code name for the agreement. Specif- 
ically, Hearst had all plans for new plant,” 
all consideration cannibalizing the evening 
paper strengthen the shelved request 
for the presses from paper Hearst had Mil- 
waukee, bold plans for promoting our combi- 
nation,” some our competitive attacks 
the interest not rocking the make 
needed plant improvements because the im- 
minence the Master Plan,” and released key pro- 
duction employee take the task straightening 
out some the competition’s mechanical problems.” 

the end, course, Gould’s forebodings were not 
realized. Attorney General Katzenbach delivered the 
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golden carrot. And has been golden indeed. For the 
years 1966 through 1976, the average pre-tax annual 
profit from the San Francisco combination was $3.7 
million for the Chronicle and $2.6 million for 
Hearst—a combined total for the period more than 
$70 million. Randolph Hearst testified that the 
joint operation has made the Examiner the most prof- 
itable paper the Hearst chain. 

The case set for retrial next January, and lawyers 
for the plaintiffs say will retried. course, there 
always the chance settlement, which Hearst and 
Chronicle can probably afford. 


iewed together, the Cincinnati and San Francis- 

cases provide how-to-do-it courses newspa- 

per failure. The self-wounding actions taken 

Hearst after the 1962 agreement, laid out all 

their painful detail Gould’s memorandum, 
mirror the story The Cincinnati Post the years 
from 1970 when was pursuing the “golden carrot 
Especially after two publishers have 
made their deal end competition and are seeking the 
Justice Department’s approval, hardly surprising 
that the “failing” paper pulls its competitive punches 
and develops terminal case disease, the 
better look pathetic before the tribunal that rewards 
failure. 

The only effective remedy for this, future hear- 
ings under the NPA, would the one Justice refused 
endorse Cincinnati: requirement good-faith 
efforts sell the allegedly failing paper. Then the 
claim worthlessness would put the test the 
market, and the chance purchase would give the 
paper’s owner some incentive maintain its competi- 
tive position and hence its price. 

course, this assumes that Justice future pro- 
ceedings under the NPA will bestir itself defend 
newspaper competition. The precedent set city 
large Cincinnati, where the Antitrust Division made 
case all against the proposed monopoly, scary 
indeed. Justice treats future pairs monopoly-seek- 
ing publishers gently did the linked chains from 
Cincinnati, the next decade the NPA could see the 
government put its blessing the end newspaper 
competition many the cities that still have it. 

contrast, the San Francisco trial has demon- 
strated that effective case can made against the 
proponents monopoly, only one tries. The San 
Francisco and Honolulu cases indeed suggest that 
number the joint operations under the 
NPA may vulnerable for failure meet its 
cial unsoundness” test. 

Since Congress most unlikely repeal the NPA, 
given the power the newspaper lobby that produced 
it, great deal depends what the courts and Justice 
with the act—and its opposite, the antitrust laws— 
the years ahead. stake the second chance for 
newspaper competition offered the new technology, 
and very possibly the last chance stop the trend to- 
ward total monopoly American cities. 
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This what 
asers 
cut pest. 


Costs manufacturing costs. 

Western Electric has many 
lasers work. 

And all are focused one 
objective: helping the Bell System 
bring you the best possible 
telecommunications service the 
lowest possible cost. 


Lighting the way 


Western Electric gave the 
laser its first application industry. 
1965, scientists our Engineer- 
ing Research Center designed 
laser operation that vaporized holes 
through the diamonds used dies 
for drawing copper wire. turned 
five-day drilling job into 90-second 
flash. 

may sound simple, but 
wasn’t. There’s much more work- 
laser than “ready... aim... 
Years exhaustive research pre- 
ceded that first laser-drilled diamond. 


Every kind laser reacts 
differently with different materials. 
material that’s transparent 
natural light may opaque laser 
light, and vice versa. laser that 
burns through one substance may 
have absolutely effect another. 

Making any laser industrial 
tool requires host experiments 
determine not only which laser 
best for the job, but how best 
adapt the production process. 


Spectrum questions 


Complex questions physics, 
chemistry, metallurgy, electronics 
and mechanical engineering must 
answered and coordinated. 

That’s why there’s full-time 
laser studies group our Engineer- 
ing Research Center. It’s the reason 
that Western Electric now uses 
lasers not only drilling, but also 
many other operations. 


And these lasers are paying off 
with better products manufactured 
for the Bell System lower costs. 


Light the future 


Even with these uses, Western 
Electric has only begun tap the 
laser’s potential for telecommuni- 
cations. 

More applications are the 
way. And they will bring more sav- 
ings, more and products made 
with laser technology. 

Using lasers cut costs just 
one innovation from the Engineering 
Research Center. The Center’s 
research manufacturing tech- 
niques important part 
Western Electric’s total commit- 
ment using the latest and the best 
technology keep the cost 

your phone service down. 
Keeping your communications 
system the best the world. 


Western Electric 


few days after announcing his impending retirement 
anchorman the CBS Evening News, Walter 
Cronkite sat down with Osborn Elliott, dean the 
Columbia Graduate School Journalism and former 
editor-in-chief Newsweek, talk about, among 
other things, broadcast journalism’s past, present, 
and future. Here, excerpted from their two-hour con- 
versation, are Mr. Cronkite’s views some the 
topics they discussed. 


reporters who are the business 
for the wrong reason: 


There great body people coming out so-called 
“communications schools” who really don’t seem 
They’ve learned the techniques broadcasting. But 
have great concern about their motivation. I’m 
afraid that they’re being lured into thinking this 
glamorous business—and perhaps the money. They 
really want more personalities, stars you will, 
than journalists. don’t think they’ve got that gut drive 
which required for all good journalists [that] 
feeling that this truth needs known. 


the superficiality journalism, 
and what can done about it: 


crews are assigned three four stories day— 
they dash into story the last minute. They can get 
all that they can use minute minute-and-a- 
half stand-up piece few minutes’ time, barely 
checking for the who, what, where, when, and why, 
and seldom they seem cover even all the five W’s. 
They never have opportunity organize story 
down the twentieth and twenty-third paragraph. 
You don’t really recognize how lead, how get 
the best out story until you have write the thing 
down the very last paragraph. wonder about 
these people. wonder what reporting the next gen- 
eration going like. think that could solve 
this problem overnight got back requiring print 
experience before going into television. 


the sins consultants 
who tamper with the news: 


lot what’s wrong the local level has with 
the consultants who have tried jack television 
ratings hyping the news. I’ve seen recommendations 
from consultants that say story should run over thir- 
seconds, film clips should run twenty seconds pos- 
sible, the first film story has hit within the first 
thirty seconds the broadcast, and this sort 
thing. This is, course, absolute balderdash. When 
gets down consultant dictating how the news 


And that’s the way 


handled, what news the community, and who are 
the types personalities that should the air, 
think it’s really dangerous. 


the sins local news: 


There’s question that the majority local stations 
pretty poor job. They specialize the easy visual, 
the fire; any old jackknifed trailer-truck makes good 
story for them, whether anybody’s hurt not. Where- 
they should spending some time—a lot time— 
sitting City Hall, the county court house, the PTA, 
the school board, things like that. But those stories 
take degree journalism proficiency which lot 
the local stations don’t have; and they are probably not 
the most audience-grabbing all news stories. 


the sad and sedentary life 
anchorman: 


The idea anchorman being glamorous mis- 
taken concept that should corrected. gosh, 
you’re stuck that desk you’re not available for all 
that good street reporting and all that good dashing 
around the world. That, think, where the glamour is, 
but maybe that’s just because I’m old-fashioned 
reporter. 


Abscam, and the ethics 
the and the plant: 


think the case Abscam was more plant 
than leak; there some difference. think plant 
case where the leaker deliberately seeks out the press 
with forethought and intent gain the maximum pub- 
licity the story for one reason another. leak 
after story already developing and people, perhaps 
inadvertently, let out facts through the pressure very 
good reporting. Abscam smells much more like 
plant. But, whatever, think it’s despicable thing 
our democracy when that very first assumption, that 
you’re innocent until proven guilty, denied. 


grand jury leaks: 


I’ve always felt that grand jury leak rather hor- 
rible thing. Once it’s known someone has been investi- 
gated grand jury, they’re forever smeared. 
policy managing editor that grand jury infor- 
mation being leaked, would have reporter get 
the newspaper—and I’d put file desk. 
Then, the competition broke the story, would fol- 
low with what know. 


what learned from covering 
the protests the sixties: 


The first thing learned was make our presence 
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unostentatious possible—to avoid the lights 
could and keep the cameras hidden possibly 
could, make our presence invisible could 
possibly make it. also learned, although the lesson 
has not been universally accepted, that riot one 
street corner does not mean that whole city 
flames. 


Tom Wolfe’s book, The Right Stuff, 
and how the media treated the astronauts: 


extent missed story. But that wasn’t really 
much our fault was the fault the space ad- 
ministration and the astronauts’ exclusive contract 
with Life magazine. Life missed its own story and 
were frozen out. They were telling only the happy side. 
All who were covering the story did know the 
peccadilloes the astronauts and their life Cape 
Kennedy certain extent. But think there was 
some justification for not exploring their personal 
lives. think that when congressman gets drunk 
can’t perform his services the public, then should 
exposed. But don’t think this was affecting the 
astronauts’ work and don’t think was fair game 
the time. 


the assassination John Kennedy: 


wonder how much has been hidden that don’t 
know. know that interviewed the late President 
Johnson, and said that had some feeling 
that might have been conspiracy, and then 
asked that that stricken—and did, under some 
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duress, strike that. I’ve always thought that there was 
second person involved the thing, but not the 
manner grand conspiracy. But still don’t believe, 
despite the House committee’s investigation, the multi- 
ple gun theory. did long investigation our- 
selves. spent almost million dollars, and could 
not establish that second gun thing—the man-on-the- 
knoll idea. But wonder now, with the CIA plot 
assassinate Castro, about the possibilities setting 
something this kind for whatever international pur- 
pose. I’m not happy once was with the Warren 
Commission Report. 


covering political campaigns: 


All have been the beneficiaries new form 
political journalism that Teddy White brought us. 
was the one who began digging into the mechanics 
campaigning. think the writing 
press, but television well—swung over looking 
the mechanics, the organization the campaign, 
the campaign managers, the media managers, the 
pollsters. were dealing almost exclusively with 
that, rather than paying attention the candidates 
and what they stood for, and what they were saying. 
kind coming back now from this big pendu- 
lum swing. 


coping with overcommunication: 


With instant communication today—these 1,200- 
word-a-minute printers whatever they are—we 
can’t even absorb the desk the CBS Evening 
News, let alone re-form twenty-four minutes for 
the public. We’ve got pile and UPI copy 
that office that defies reading. But think that with 
cable and retrieval systems and forth, we’re going 
able present lot more information the public 
than ever have before: one channel for 
all the financial news, and another channel for all the 
consumer news. 


the question whether news caters 
the middlebrow mind and tastes: 


Yes, you appreciate that that means raising the level 
the mass middlebrow. But those whose ceiling 
would higher anyway are likely elsewhere. 
and Atlantic will still published. There 
indication that the ceiling being lowered, but the 
floor has been raised. 


the question whether any newsperson 
worth eight million dollars over five years: 


Compared rock-and-roll singer? Yes. Compared 
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New diet for insurance 
executives! 


Eating crow not our favorite gastronomic experience. 

But recently discovered that hearing you out, even 
very unpleasant matters, can healthy for both us. 

Last year, for example, sat down with the National 
People’s Action coalition digest complaints about the way property 


> 


insurance sold —and not sold inner-city neighborhoods. 
That dialogue produced results you should Just 

other consumer contacts have encouraged changes like our Privacy 

Protection hotline. And the new, lower-cost life 


insurance: 


Our 91,000 discussions last year with often less-than-chummy 
consumers indicate, however, that there are still answers 


found. 


lot you aren’t happy about who pays what for auto insur- 
ance. taking another look how rates are figured age, 
sex, and marital status. 

And absolutely none you out there happy about steadily- 
rising health care costs. Which why we're taking hard look the 
entire health care system, including health policies themselves: 

The point simple: going offer the kind insurance 
you need and want today, have listen—and not just what 
like 

may not agree with your every gripe. not, we'll tell 
you so. But promise get action, not words, when do. 


wants insurance affordable. 


Talks with the NPA—a con- 
sumer coalition over 100 inner- 
city neighborhood 
three-fold test program now 
underway sections Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. encouraging agents 
there help write more home- 
insurance. two these 
cities, offering “Home 
Value Policy” that makes inner- 
city insurance affordable. And 
put $225,000 grant 
help reclaim rundown areas, 
$15 million higher-risk urban 
development loans. 


Life Casualty, 
151 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, 06156 


The hotline just the most 
recent expression our long- 
standing concern. you want 
know what information have 
about you file, just ask. you 
tell something’s wrong, 
reinvestigate and respond. 
not only offers 
lower premiums start with, 
can lower them even further 
when interest rates up—a 
hedge against inflation. 

Our studies far show that 
about half you think the tradi- 
tional rating criteria are unfair. 
When told that new criteria could 
mean more money out your 


pocket, however, only about 
third still thought change was 
good idea. the real world, deci- 
sions often involve some tradeoff 
between costs and benefits. What 
have here are two problems 
solve once. 

recognizes 
helped fuel rising costs selling 
health insurance that doesn’t al- 
ways give the consumer reason 
concerned about them. De- 
ductibles and co-insurance while 
effective aren’t always popular. 
Unfortunately too often give 
the customer what wants with- 
out looking the tradeoffs. 


LIFE CASUALTY 


also haven’t done enough edu- 
cate people take better care 
themselves know when they’re 
sick. Prevention still cheaper 
than treatment. 
It’s now company policy 
invite representatives from groups 
ike the National Consumers’ 
League Hartford. And 
now has its own con- 
sumer representatives who re- 
spond your questions, sugges- 
tions, and complaints—somewhat 
unusual for industry that’s 
spent the last hundred years 
mostly listening itself. 


Cleanliness may next godliness. 
But some Dutch 


The well-known feeling harbors these days. 
the Dutch for cleanliness (Indeed, back 1973 too high, alarm goes off. 
didn't stop the international maritime So, the pumping can 
edge. ruling ships every- 

And what they saw where monitor their oil Our ITT device was the 
some their harbors was waste, avoid worries like first anywhere govern- 
disconcerting, tosaytheleast. ment certified, meeting the 

Every time that ship What do? Some performance 
water out its people ITT came with for this urgent 
bilge, there was good ingenious answer—an monitoring task. 
chance waste oil would optical fiber device that care- Obviously, one ex- 
pumped out with it. fully bilge unpollute the 

The result was harbors overnight. 
some oil slick slick laser beam scans the But the least can 


spreading waste being pumped give good, clean try. 


The best ideas are the 
ideas that help people. 


© 1980 International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 10022 


harb itw ibl 
was next unpossible. 


Useful, using, used: 
Roy Cohn 
and the New York press 


Need tips? 

Cultivate 

and then watch 
HENRY POST 


the most incredible 

source,” says nationally syn- 

dicated New Daily 
News columnist Liz Smith. “He 
knows everyone and loves talk 
about them all. really col- 
umnist’s gold mine, because he’s un- 
able not gossip. Smith 
adds, got careful with 
Roy. You’ve got keep your guard 
up, make sure isn’t using you for 
some 

course. 

Lawyer Roy Cohn—whose wide- 
spectrum client list has included 
Newhouse, Jr., Congressman Mario 
Biaggi, Bianca Jagger, and several 
noted crime figures, and who knows 
Barbara Walters from way back be- 
fore she started working with then- 
man, now New York Times col- 
umnist William Safire (another 
close Cohn friend)—does know 
does love talk. And 
the press does have keep its guard 
make sure isn’t being used. 

The trouble that Cohn use- 
ful the New York City press that 
tends drop its guard. What be- 
gins Cohn tip one his many 
press contacts may climb through 
the gossip columns onto the front 
pages one another, all three, 
New York’s dailies—the Post, the 
Daily News, and the Times. Duly le- 
gitimized, may then ascend into 
the airwaves and spread the 
newsweeklies national news. Serv- 
ing the press source, Cohn 
served turn: all this coverage 


Henry Post contributing editor for 
New York magazine. 
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keeps him the limelight, which 
helps build his firm’s client list, and 
otherwise serves 
ends. 

While many lawyers use, at- 
tempt use, the news media for 
their own ends, few have established 
such effective symbiotic relation- 
ship with the media Roy Cohn. 
his fifty-second birthday party last 
year, held New York’s most cele- 
brated discotheque, Studio 54, The 
New York Times was represented 
columnist Safire and then-reporter 
Tom Goldstein. (Executive editor 
A.M. Rosenthal declined attend 
the evening bash but joined Cohn for 
lunch The Club.) The Daily 
News, Liz Smith and People Page 
writers Phil Roura and Tom Poster. 
The New York Post, night city 
editor Steve Dunleavy, political col- 
umnist Murray Kempton, gossip col- 
umnists Claudia Cohen and Neal 
Travis, and show-biz columnist Earl 
Wilson. Television was represented 
local talk-show hosts Stanley Sie- 
gel and Bill Boggs. Five members 
the Newhouse family also attended. 
Non-media celebrants included the 
pick Cohn’s political pals (elected 
former mayors, judges, par- 
leaders, and power brokers from 
all political parties), and impos- 
ing pack real estate barons, indus- 
trialists, and entertainment execu- 
tives—all newsmakers. 

Cohn’s cozy relationship with the 
news media appears have had 
perceptible effect press treatment 
developments relating Cohn 
clients Carmine Galante, the late 
crime figure who was reputed 
Mafia boss, and, more recently, the 
co-owners Studio 54. 


The Godfather crusade 


October 1978, Galante was 
placed solitary confinement while 


serving his twelfth year twenty- 
year narcotics sentence. Prison offi- 
cials said they had segregated Gal- 
ante and placed him under guard af- 
ter learning mob contract kill 
him. The New York Post revealed 
this October 26, 1978, ex- 
clusive front-page story Carl 
Pelleck. The next day, the Post fol- 
lowed with page piece head- 
lined ROY COHN RIPS ‘PLOT’ KILL 
GALANTE: JUST TRICK THE FEDS. 
Pelleck’s fifteen-paragraph ac- 
count, “‘the were allotted sin- 
gle paragraph restate their case, 
while Cohn was given half dozen 
make his point that the threat was 
ruse make his client look like 
bad parole risk. 

free-Galante crusade, the Post gave 
over two full pages piece slugged 
Galante talking exclusive- 
The Post” and headlined 
POLITICAL PRISONER, SAYS THE GOD- 
FATHER. Pelleck told readers that 
Galante “looks like anybody’s 
grandpa,” that “looked sort pa- 
thetic for mob boss,” that most 
questions looked straight 
the and that Galante said the 
hit-contract claim was “made the 
government harass him, keep 
him jail for reason all.” 


was released from prison le- 

gal technicality; March 
was back in—an event that the 
Post merited front-page headline: 
BACK JAIL FOR GALANTE. The cru- 
sade was resumed. March the 
head another Pelleck story read: 
WHAT MORE THEY WANT FROM ME, 
SAYS JAILED GODFATHER; four-col- 
umn photo showed Galante, 
panied his attorney Roy Cohn,” 
surrendering federal authorities. 
March Pelleck followed 


late February 1979, Galante 
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with yet another story Galante’s 
case (JUDGE’S ATTACK GOVT. 
KEY GALANTE PAROLE). 

Finally, March 23, 1979, Gal- 
ante was granted parole and released 
$50,000 bail, thus ending one 
phase the Galante story. Whereas 
the Times had consistently relegated 
the story its Briefs” sec- 
tion, the Post had sympathetically 
dramatized each twist and turn— 
had, effect, acted public de- 
fender for Cohn’s client. 

When Galante was gunned down 
Italian restaurant July 12, 
1979, all three the city’s papers 
milked the murder for all its gory 
sensationalism. (See Fred Ferretti’s 
“Godfather III: Don shot—press 
ber 1979.) Cohn’s prior claim that 
the mob contract was just trick 
the feds was not mentioned the 
Post. 

Why was the Post’s earlier cover- 
age Galante sympathetic? Re- 
porter Pelleck declined discuss his 
Galante coverage describe how 
the exclusive interviews had been ar- 
ranged and under what terms. An- 
other Post reporter, requesting ano- 
nymity, says: “Roy Cohn set the 
whole Galante thing up. knew 
what made headlines and had 
hesitation using the Post 
that.” (Cohn declines comment.) 


Studio 54: 
the bash and the crash 


Quite independently Cohn, Studio 
developed its own symbiotic rela- 
tionship with the press after 
opened April 1977. first, the 
discotheque’s success was due 
publicist Carmen D’Alessio’s ability 
attract the chic set, producing 
coverage Women’s Wear Daily, 
the trend-setting Fairchild fashion 
publication. Later that spring, the 
ranged big party Studio for 
actress Liza Minnelli and her de- 
signer friend Halston, then Bianca 
Jagger’s birthday party, photo 
which made the front page the 
Daily News. Meanwhile, co-owners 
Steve Rubell and Ian Schrager were 
becoming adepts the fine art 
entertaining celebrities and the ce- 
lebrity-hungry press. 
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Wide World 


There were goodies for all. Under 
the Studio dance floor was se- 
cret basement room which celebri- 
ties could take drugs made available 
the since-convicted drug dealer 
John (Johnny Conaghan. Up- 
Stairs, the club’s owners sweetened 
their relationship with the press 
dispensing free drink tickets and of- 
fering Quaaludes journalists. Two 
Post gossip reporters obtained co- 
caine through Studio employee 
eager pass supplies obtained 
from Conaghan. 

Rubell, gossipy Cohn, regu- 
larly fed items columnists 
Women’s Wear Daily, the Daily 
News, the Post, and the Soho Week- 
News. were many days,” 
says woman Michael Gifford, 
“when Steve would call and 
brag that had fed Earl 
son his entire column. talked 
about all his friends—about Liza’s 
marriage Jack Haley, Bianca’s re- 
lationship with Mick, and Elizabeth 
Taylor’s sex life with John Warner.” 
Gifford adds, “There wasn’t one 
publication one television station 
the city that didn’t cover Studio 
54.” (The Post’s gossip page ran 
many stories about the club that ina 
late 1977 meeting with the paper’s 
amusement advertising manager, 
Len Sendroff, the owners four 
other discos charged that Page Six 


- 


‘At first, 
Studio 54’s press 
connections 
were used solely 
build the 
club’s status, 


[After the raid] 
the co-owners 


whose press 


with those 
the club itself, 


the club’s survival’ 


Cohn and Studio 
co-owner Steve 
Rubell, after the 
December 1978 raid 
the disco 


reporters were being paid off. Sen- 
droff denied the charge.) 

The New York paparazzi, fearing 
that Rubell would bar them from fu- 
ture coverage (and thus from future 
photo sales), generally refused 
take sell pictures that might em- 
barrass the disco. the rare occa- 
sion they did sell such photos, they 
demanded pseudonymous credits. 
photo Studio customers inhal- 
ing laughing gas, which had been 
taken Allan Tannenbaum, was 
credited the June 20, 1978, issue 
Esquire Bjorne Toulouse (pro- 
nounced The mon- 
tage Studio photos that ap- 
peared the cover the November 
12, 1979, issue New York maga- 
zine was uncredited photographer 
Sonia Moscowitz’s request when she 
learned that the cover article would 
vex the disco’s co-owners. 


first, Studio 54’s press con- 
nections were used solely 
build the club’s status, 

make the disco. But the early 
hours December 14, 1978, acting 
tip that the disco was skimming 
enormous amounts cash, thirty- 
five agents the Organized Crime 
Strike Force the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office carried out surprise raid 
the club. The co-owners turned 
Roy Cohn, who had been their law- 
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make the disco. 


turned Roy Cohn, 


contacts, combined 


became essential 


y 


yer since 1976 and whose press con- 
tacts, combined with those the 
club itself, became essential the 
club’s survival. According 
ford, the message gotten out 
was that, when the dust had settled, 
the club would emerge unscathed. 

was publicist Gifford, however, 
who first dealt with the press the 
morning December 14. “Not 
knowing anything about the serious- 
ness the charges,” says Gifford, 
acted like any press agent should, 
telling every reporter that was 
‘government harassment.’ 

The federal agents had thoroughly 
searched the Studio office, liter- 
ally turning upside down; then, 
says Gifford, they had “‘put the place 
pretty much back order.” Gifford 
turned the desks back over, dumped 
things the floor, and, having thus 
set the stage, invited Daily News 
photographer Charles Ruppmann 
into the office. The front page the 
next day’s Daily News (RAID STUDIO 
54, SEIZE COCAINE) featured photo 
captioned, feds were here. Stu- 
dio co-owner Steve Rubell stands 

“That was the way the office 
says Gifford. “And, 
course, created great feeling 
sympathy for Studio 54.” 

Later the day the raid, the 
co-owners met with Gifford and 
Cohn The Club discuss 
strategy. Cohn then took over from 
Gifford, also telling the press that 
the raid was example govern- 
ment harassment and saying that the 
cocaine allegedly found his client 
Ian Schrager was planted. The story 
got front-page coverage both the 
Daily News and the Post, which also 
featured piece bearing Steve Ru- 
bell’s byline aware that Ian’s 
father was connected the under- 
world, but Ian’s just hardworking 
guy, who was set 
comparison, the Times account was 
sober and low-key. 

During the months that followed, 
grand jury examined Studio 54’s 
financial records and heard impor- 
tant testimony from the third co- 
owner, Jack Dushey, who pleaded 
guilty reduced tax charges re- 
turn for his insider information. 
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June 28, 1979, indictment was 
handed down. detailed the skim- 
ming $2.5 million cash and 
charged Rubell and Schrager with 
tax evasion, conspiracy, and obstruc- 
tion justice for “withholding, con- 
cealing and tampering with docu- 
ments and records subpoenaed 
the grand jury.” this point, the 
firm Gifford/Wallace resigned 
the Studio account. 


The Hamilton Jordan ploy 


While Cohn/54 kept the “we will 
survive” front, battery lawyers 
continued plea negotiations with the 
U.S. Attorney’s Office. One the 
fifteen lawyers involved the club’s 
defense was Mitchell Rogovin, for- 
mer CIA legal counsel. According 
account that appeared the No- 
vember 1979 American Lawyer, Ro- 
govin went the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office late August, hoping re- 
peat success had had while rep- 
resenting former member the in- 
telligence community. guarantee- 
ing his client’s silence matter 
which, made public, would have 
been embarrassing the govern- 
ment, had arranged have the 
charges against his client dropped. 
This time, hoped that the attor- 
ney’s office would drop its charges 
against Studio 54’s co-owners they 
said nothing about charge that 
Hamilton Jordan, President Carter’s 


‘ight- 
every Step of t 


made 
to pol 
STARTLING x 


Star raged the 


HAM JORD 


chief staff, had used cocaine. 

The tactic didn’t work. Rogo- 
vin has admitted, was unaware 
that under the 1978 Ethics Gov- 
ernment Act charge this nature 
against government official could 
not kept secret. 


here remained one slim legal 

were appointed investigate 
Jordan’s alleged use cocaine, the 
prosecutor might take over jurisdic- 
tion the Studio tax case or- 
der obtain Rubell’s testimony and 
supposed tape recording which 
“Johnny Conaghan recalled Jor- 
dan’s having used cocaine the dis- 
co. Perhaps with special prosecutor 
better deal might achieved for 
Cohn’s clients return for their co- 
operation fingering Jordan. Yet 
the Jordan allegations—based 
they were the testimony drug 
dealer and indicted individual 
looking for plea-bargaining deal— 
were weak. Rogovin claims his be- 
hind-closed-doors approach might 
have worked. Cohn, however, appar- 
ently saw another way try as- 
sure the appointment special 
prosecutor—a well-orchestrated me- 
dia campaign that would put pres- 
sure the Justice Department. 
(Under the Ethics Act, Justice has 
ninety days investigate charges, 
after which must appoint special 


the 


‘As plea- 
bargaining tactic, 
the Jordan 
cocaine charge 
did nothing 

for Studio 54. 
What did 
was force 
reporters 

from coast 
coast cover 
Jordan’s 


The front page 
the October 
1979 Post 


private life’ 
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prosecutor explain why the case 
should dropped.) 

The New York Times, and accord- 
ing co-counsel Rogovin, about 
August 20, Cohn called his good 
friend New York Times columnist 
William Safire tell him about Jor- 
dan’s alleged use cocaine Stu- 
dio 54. Safire wrote short memo 
Times reporters; Bill Kovach, 
Times Washington bureau editor; 
and executive editor Rosenthal. 
The memo emphasized that drug use 
high government official was 
grave and serious matter and de- 
scribed the source the information 
lawyer you and both know.” 


eporter Philip Taubman be- 
gan checking out the story 


for the Times; meanwhile, 


information was also leaked The 
Washington Fost, where Charles 
Babcock started digging. The key 
evidence, aside from Rubell’s testi- 
mony, was the Conaghan tape. 
neither paper did reporters ever hear 
the actual tape; instead, was 


the end, the credibility the cocaine 
charge depended the credibility 
the source: Roy Cohn. 

August 25, the Times ran 
front-page story headed JORDAN UN- 
DER INQUIRY COCAINE; DENIES 
REPORT STUDIO 54. Cohn was not 
identified the source. The Wash- 
ington Post downplayed the impor- 
tance Jordan’s alleged cocaine 
use. Under head that read 
COCAINE PROBE ILLUSTRATES ETHICS 
LAW’S SWIFT TRIGGER, Babcock 
pointed out that Justice Department 
Officials “have been saying for 
months that the guidelines trigger- 
ing such investigations are loosely 
drawn that they invite abuse.” 

Within week, the basis for the 
Jordan charges began fall apart. 
Rubell had originally claimed that 
White House press secretary Jody 
Powell was with Jordan the disco 
the time Jordan had allegedly 
used cocaine April 1978. Records 
showed, however, that the two men 
had never been the disco together. 
The records also showed Rubell’s 
date incorrect: Jordan had gone 


the club June, not April. And 
Conaghan now denied having sup- 
plied Jordan with cocaine. 

Thus, the story needed buttress- 
ing. Enter Barry Landau, Studio 
regular, friend Rubell, man 
whom Post reporter overheard 
shouting hotel lobby that his 
bills should sent lawyer 
Roy Cohn,” and self-described 
consultant who had office and 
clients but who had, subsequent 
coverage revealed, 
sented himself the man for 
Lucille Ball and Andy Warhol. 
Landau gave Cohn sworn state- 
ment which claimed that the 
night Jordan visited Studio 54, Jor- 
dan had asked him where could 
obtain cocaine. The Landau story 
was Offered the August 
26. The Times found reason doubt 
Landau’s credibility. 

Finding quick takers for the 
elsewhere, 
Cohn reportedly turned the Post, 
which decided with the story. 
Post reporter who checked out 
Landau recalls, his editor, told that 
Landau was replied: 
“Who cares about Landau being 
flake? We’re selling newspapers. 
got story the number two 
man the government!” August 
the Post’s sensational cover line 
read JORDAN BOMBSHELL: KEY WIT- 
NESS TELLS JUSTICE DEPT: CHIEF 
STAFF ASKED WHERE THE COCAINE 
WAS STUDIO 54. 

Times stories the next two days 
undercut the credibility this “key 
But sooner had Landau 
started fade than new character 
was brought into the act. Sep- 
tember Claudia Cohen, editor 
the Post’s Page Six, retailed Fuga- 
limousine driver’s version one 
Jordan’s wild nights the town. 
William Fugazy, Sr., owner the li- 
mousine company, childhood 
friend Cohn’s. The driver, who re- 
“beautiful blonde” who had accom- 
panied Jordan and then told what 
came popularly known the 
“Fugazy Blow Job Story.” Accord- 
ing the driver, one Jordan’s 
friends had “performed sexual 
act” with woman inside the limou- 
sine while the driver waited front 


hotel for Jordan. Claudia Cohen 
refuses comment whether this 
was Cohn-fed story designed 
discredit Jordan association. 

this point, Jordan’s private life 
had become news story. The Los 
Angeles Times and The New York 
Times both started investigating. 
Time and Newsweek both carried 
accounts about Jordan’s life style 
their early September issues. And 
September 20, Walter Cronkite 
opened the CBS Evening News with 
six-minute examination the Jor- 
dan cocaine charges and instances 
allegedly licentious behavior. Gos- 
sip had crawled out its low hole 
the very top the news. then sank 
back. November Attorney 
General Benjamin Civiletti said 
found reason prosecute Jordan 
but that, because his inability 
obtain testimony under oath, was 
compelled the Ethics Act re- 
quest the appointment special 
prosecutor complete the investiga- 
tion. (On March the prosecutor 
convened grand jury compel wit- 
nesses testify.) 


plea-bargaining tactic, 
the Jordan cocaine charge 

did nothing for Studio 54. 
January 18, 1980, Rubell and 
Schrager were given three-and-a- 
half year prison terms, fined $20,000 
each, and ordered pay unpaid 
taxes nearly $500,000, well 
the cost the prosecution. 

What the ploy did do, press sec- 
retary Powell pointed out 
October 1979 press seminar, was 
force reporters from coast coast 
cover Jordan’s private life. date, 
their investigations have shown the 
cocaine allegations nothing 
more than gossip. 

Attorney General Benjamin 
Civiletti told The Washington Post 
last September, referring the Jor- 
dan matter: “There will always 
people who make allegations with 
motivations people should skepti- 
cal of.” its credit, much the 
press remained skeptical the sto- 
ries being spread about Jordan. But 
the cumulative effect succession 
even the most skeptical accounts 
cast doubt the subject, leav- 
ing the source untouched. 
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they act the same, feel the same and 


But first, adoption agencies 


need the same love other children. 


OMES FOR 


UNWANTED CHILDREN 


OKLAHOMA CITY—John and Mary found 
their parents television. 

They were just two the thou- 
sands children who were not being 
adopted because they were “hard 
place.” That usually means they’re older, 
have physical handicaps belong 
minority. 

Anchorman Jack Bowen and news 
executives KOCO-TV Oklahoma 
City decided something about it. 
They drew the successful experience 
three other Gannett Broadcasting 
Group television stations, WXIA-TV 
Atlanta, KBTV Denver and KARK-TV 
Little Rock, televising adoption 
programs. 

KOCO wanted introduce adopt- 
able children television show that 


They said “It’s never been done before 
here,” “We can’t subject the children 
such public exposure.” 

The only way prove the value 
the idea was it. So, with the cooper- 
ation one private agency, KOCO began 
weekly series called 
Child” air the story. 

The first episodes were sensi- 
tively handled that the state welfare 
department and several private agen- 
cies allowed the station profiles 
other adoptable children. 

Viewers responded the best way 
possible. date, they have adopted 
the children introduced “Wed- 
nesday’s Child.” Nine are the process 
being adopted and only seven are still 
waiting placed. addition, other 


“hard place” children not shown 


the programs were adopted viewers 
who responded and called in. 

And the program spreading. 
Child welfare agencies and stations 
other states have inquired about the 
series. Hopefully, many more children 


will find new lives. 

All Gannett are proud 
KOCO and her sister stations. Their 
efforts symbolize the things Gannett 
most proud of: professional excellence 
and total commitment strong, inde- 
pendent service the community. 

Gannett, have commitment 
freedom every business in, 
whether it’s newspaper, radio, 
outdoor advertising, film production, 
magazine public opinion research. 

That freedom rings throughout 
Gannett, from Lansing Little Rock, 
from Phoenix Pensacola, from 
Rochester Reno, news coverage, 
editorial opinions, community 
service. Each member serves its own 
audience its own way. 


WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 
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Coal 


Saving 
Energy 


What one two things would help improve 
this country’s energy situation fastest? 


Natural 
Gas 
Source: November, 1979 national probability sample, telephone, 1,000 adults. 
Survey conducted for Union Carbide Roger Seasonwein Associates. 


Synthetic 
Energy 


Nuclear 
Energy 


Solar 
Energy 


New survey ranks conservation 
America’s fastest energy option. 


new public attitude study conducted for 
Union Carbide Roger Seasonwein Associates, 
Americans ranked conservation the fastest 
(chart above) and one the most economical 
ways improve the nation’s energy situation. 
This finding takes particular significance 
the Congress shapes energy program which 
relies heavily developing new technologies 
deliver substantial amounts synthetic 
fuels the 1990’s. 

Appropriate this the long-term, many 
energy analysts are convinced and the public 
now agrees that commitment conserva- 
tion would produce faster results. addition 
speed and economy, Americans rate conser- 
vation highly its environmental advantage 
second only solar. 

The survey also shows that percent 
American homeowners believe their homes are 
not energy efficient they could be, anda 


majority these homeowners feel that they 
can’t afford make them more efficient. The 
public expresses strong support for government 
programs help homeowners improve this 
situation, and also favors programs help in- 
dustry become more energy efficient. 


short, our survey reveals large consti- 
tuency for energy policies which exploit conser- 
vation’s potential for fast results. The survey 
available request. 


How get copy: 


For copy this study, write 
“Conservation Study” 

Union Carbide Corporation 
Box CJR39R, 270 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10017. 
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objectivity 
obsolete? 


Journalists lost their innocence the seventies— 
and gained new voices for the eighties 


ANTHONY SMITH 


ournalism has always had shifting set 
ethical principles complicated the fact 
that prevailing catchwords have often been 
expressed the same tones and phrases 
arating fact from comment,” “objectivity,” 
“accuracy,” which have had wide- 
different meanings different times and places. 

The generally accepted ethic objectivity arose 
during the course the present century, though today 
the changing position reporters stretching the pos- 
sibilities the doctrine its limits. The code objec- 
tivity emerged the period before the Second 
World War was very different from the emphasis 
facts that had helped the press through the period 
its growth earlier the century. The techniques 
journalism had clearly broken during the First World 
War. Mein Kampf, Hitler blamed the Allied popu- 
lar press for the troubles Germany. Americans 
blamed the European press for having dragged intoa 
useless war. both sides the Atlantic the century 
democracy was already tatters, having failed 
pass the first real test. The blame was generally laid 
the door the information disseminators and the in- 
adequacy with which they dealt with the popular psy- 
chology. 

Objectivity was partly response the chaos the 
international political sphere; fostered the collection 
information the basis special diction, which 
restricted the definition statement that which 
could assented all. was response, albeit 
unconscious, the criticisms Lenin and Goebbels 
and led the more destructive internal criticisms 
the 1960s. Western objectivity meant basing report- 


Anthony Smith chairman the Acton Society Press 
Group, British organization for the study the newspaper 
industry, and trustee the International Institute Com- 
munications. This article excerpted from Goodbye Guten- 
berg: The Newspaper Revolution the 1980s. Copyright 
1980 Oxford University Press. All rights reserved. Pub- 
lished arrangement with Oxford University Press, Inc., 
New York. 
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age upon the denominator unexceptionable and ver- 
ifiable statement. used the minimum consensus. 
was what was left after the combined skepticisms 
the age were stripped away from the reporter’s vision 
the world. was the remnant reality left behind 
when the reader had been protected from the one-sided 
truths the press agent and the double-edged truths 
the politician. was the ideology age that had 
grown distrust democracy, which had seemed fail 
both politically and economically the 1930s. 

Each country made its own adjustments the con- 
cept objectivity, but each the older generation 
journalists found possible, after the bewildering rig- 
ors the 1930s and 1940s, accept the new credo. 
The concept was unaffected the decline empiri- 
cism science, the growth relativisms various 
guises the rapidly expanding social sciences—not 
first anyway—because this objectivity was refuge, 
not the result quest. helped them through the 
Cold War, until television journalism rose the bewii- 
dering events the 1960s. 


looking for the causes the breakdown ob- 

jectivity the 1960s, one must look the news 

events that shook the world the reporter the 

postwar period. Objectivity had been perfect 

retreat the period the Cold War, that 
papered over the cracks consensual values and ena- 
bled society slip quickly from the popular front 
the partition the intellectual world the 
time Korea and yet sti!l appear hold certain com- 
monly accepted standards reporting. But laid the 
whole business reporting open the manipulation 
McCarthy who would use the routines and genres 
journalism for his own ends. Joe McCarthy under- 
stood the procedures reporting, its and its 
divisions between journalists who collected facts 
press conferences and asked plain questions order 
“get right” and those who wrote columns and as- 
sessed situations. The phenomenon McCarthy was 
modern media phenomenon, different from the dema- 
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gogies the 1930s, although clearly owing something 
them. McCarthy provided good pictures for cam- 
eras, good sound for radio, good stories for newsmen. 
provided all the media with what their routines and 
specialist natures required. News was bigger and more 
powerful than comment and could drown it. The pro- 
cesses news collection had become well enough 
organized for value-free factuality damage the 
craft reporting much had saved earlier 
circumstances. 

now seemed that where facts could once per- 
mitted speak for themselves, there was danger 
that they could manipulated and made speak for 
special interest. Research into the impact and tech- 
niques television journalism demonstrated virtually 
for the first time that, when subject the competitive 
requirements network television, the genre news 
was capable gross distortions. Kurt and Gladys 
Lang’s research into the coverage General MacAr- 
thur’s procession returning America and other 
great media news events indicated that the cameras 
moved towards action, towards activity that best sym- 
bolized the that had been attached ad- 
vance event. The entire dedication objectivity 
was jeopardy both the print and electronic media. 
The structure the news story was beginning 
perceived value-loaded device structuring reality 
according preconceptions, not device for exploring 
reality according professional canon neutrality. 
The media had permitted themselves slither through 
their own liberalism into structured conservatism. 


range masks 


Objectivity arose, then, out uncertainty, out 
world where values had ceased widely agreed 
upon universal but were merely relative. The Amer- 
ican newspaper industry has clung its self-defense 
the rules objectivity despite the attacks that have 
been made upon it, particularly the generation 
reporters that emerged from the universities and train- 
ing colleges the 1960s. Arguably the industry has 
emerged the 1980s with newly adjusted version 
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the whole business 

reporting open 

the manipulation 

McCarthy 

who would use 

the routines and genres 

journalism 

for his own ends’ 


Senator Joseph 
McCarthy 1953 
news conference 


the doctrine, liberalized accommodate some the 
most skillful proponents the subjectivism the six- 
ties but substantially the same set occupational 
ideals. the universities the 1960s, was not mere- 
the objectivity reporters Vietnam that had fall- 
into intellectual disrepute but the whole idea that 
reporting was profession all. All had offer 
its credentials was exploded view its ability 
amass objective facts. 


some ways the reversal values the 1960s 

was the response new generation Amer- 

icans the discovery the existence full- 

scale classic kind. Successive wars 

had left America with apparatus bureau- 
cracy and secrecy that the mythology American de- 
mocracy had never previously admitted to. With Wa- 
tergate, American journalism applied new doctrine 
that permitted and encouraged certain deliberate 
forms confrontation between reporting and the state 
machine. Apologists and glorifiers the Watergate 
reporters spoke this form confrontation were 
normal and historically sanctioned journalism, 
claiming the same time that objectivity was myth, 
trick that had been played upon journalists rather 
than them. The reporters stationed the great 
demonstrations, battles, and riots the period found 
that events themselves were breaking loose from the 
procedures journalism, which were longer able 
cope, certainly not scale that would enable print 
journalism maintain its own against television. The 
television camera was now able wander freely 
Prague, Saigon, Paris, Chicago—anywhere that news 
was being kind instant public 
theater, with spectacle rather than speech and debate 
dominating both the event and the reporting the 
event. was not newspaper reporting but television 
that exhausted the formulas journalism. 

Tom Wolfe, looking back the origins the 
New Journalism, term that traces back 1966, 
points out the way which the early practitioners 
the new genre deliberately broke loose from the tech- 
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niques—and the status-rooted processes—that the 
newspaper medium bequeathed them. The voice the 
reporter started change from that outside narra- 
tor—speaking unmoved and uninvolved, checking 
places, names, ages, dates—to that informed by- 
stander, who now dared enter the personality 
main character the story itself. The task reporting 
broke loose almost spontaneously from the constraints, 
but not ultimately from the purpose, objectivity. 
was had stultified within its own rules—the 
conventions the Orwell had 
called them—which, the age flexible television 
reporting, were simply holding print journalism back 
from the truth rather than helping guarantee the 
truth. “They were moving beyond the conventional 
limits journalism,” continued Wolfe, not mere- 
terms technique. The kind reporting they 
were doing struck them far more ambitious, too. 
was more intense, more detailed, and certainly more 
time-consuming than anything that newspaper 
magazine reporters, including investigative reporters, 
were accustomed to. They developed the habit stay- 
ing with the people they were writing about for days 
time, weeks some cases. They had gather all the 
material the conventional journalist was after—and 
then keep going. seemed all-important there 
when dramatic scenes took place, get the dialogue, 
the gestures, the facial expressions, the details the 
environment.” 

Here discussing primarily the new magazine 
writing the late 1960s, but the basic tenets spread 
far into the world newspaper journalism at- 
tempted reveal the attractiveness the new visual 
world created the television film-reporter, that is, 
created the events that television had encouraged 
take place the era the politics spectacle. The 
reporter found that greatly increased range masks 
and personalities was now available him, and many 
these—such those participant observer, sam- 
pler experience, interpreter roles and emotions— 
had been handed from the world social science, 


another emergent reporting profession that advanced 
into the same areas disquisition the 1960s. 

The disrepute professionalism the old sense 
among sixties journalists was due part, sociologist 
Michael Schudson argues, the general disrepute 
into which professions general were falling. The 
readers Ivan among journalists were bound 
make comparisons between his critique schooling 
and medicine and the business reporting. The 
professions—law, medicine, education—appeared 
responsible for the specialized social problems they 
were set deal with. They had vested interest 
disease, mental illness, ignorance, injustice, and their 
were structurally incompetent protect the 
public against the conscious and unconscious deprada- 
tions organized practitioners the professions con- 
cerned. journalism there was perceived collusion 
between the professional critics institutions and the 
institutions themselves, whose existence gave the for- 
mer their opportunity and provided them with clear 
set guidelines within which the criticism took place. 
There was therefore persistent conflict between editors 
and “new” journalists, the latter wanting take 
positions within the press was, the conventional 
way, and yet join the ranks their own generation and 
accept its critique. 


new styles journalism were, part, 
the resultant response these two pres- 
sures: the one hand, resistance the 
conventions news that seemed oblige 
the reporter conduct himself compliantly 
the point complicity, and the other, oppor- 
tunity the New Journalism for self-expression, viv- 
idness style, and political purpose, which cut the re- 
porter from the mainstream national information. 
The bias which reporting unwittingly gave itself 
stemmed from the very procedures that tied journal- 
ism its sources, forcing use methods valida- 
tion that left information culled from socially under- 
privileged sources structurally invalid. Journalism 
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helplessly underpinned social system that was con- 
tent with and depended upon kind objective truth 
that that very constrained system even crippled. 


The compliant press 


Until the later stages the Vietnam War the press 
was nearly always compliant under government when 
grounds national security were offered reason for 
denying information the public. The New York 
Times cooperated with President Kennedy and with- 
held information had acquired relating the Bay 
Pigs invasion 1962. The press had refrained from 
drawing attention the inability President Eisen- 
hower conduct affairs state during his treatment 
for coronary thrombosis. 


here came point during the Vietnam War, 

however, when combination new doc- 

trines, widespread disbelief the wisdom 

prevailing policies, and dislike person- 

alities encouraged the press not cooper- 
ate principle, fact, demur principle. Kissin- 
ger continued until the end benefit from the willing- 
ness reporters cooperate with the presentation 
news the manner desired national leader: the 
rules what was and what was the 
and the record” were adhered vir- 
tually all those who followed the secretary state 
his many missions, and his almost obsessive concern 
with secrecy was indulged reporters. The routines 
the reporters and their general willingness render 
under Caesar helped perpetuate the favorable image 
that Kissinger had acquired result general co- 
operation all the media. The spectacle helped 
create rift between those reporters who went along 
with this and those who quietly resolved try break 
through the smokescreens and half-truths when they 
got the chance. 

Subsequently, the almost total failure the press 
understand the internal politics Iran before the col- 
lapse the shah and his army, together with their 
secret apparatus repression, helped bring home 
more reporters the need look outside the routine 
sources journalism for reliable information the 
affairs the world. With the overthrow the shah, 
seemed that the press had failed within its own terms, 
had failed indeed confront the policies its national 
leaders, had failed listen well-informed people 
within the Third World, had suffered from struc- 
tured inability perceive reality that then had 
quickly acknowledge. 

The movement the dominant occupational ideal 
journalism reflected more general change feel- 
ing American society. The student movement was 
spectacular its methods and tended give the im- 
pression that the change mood that represented 
was confined those who participated the culture 
particular generation. fact, the change atti- 
tude towards government moved through much larger 
areas the society, and Watergate ensured that ex- 


pressions disaffection and disillusion with the cen- 
tral political processes were possible all classes and 
places. The utopianism that lay the root much 
the political and journalistic activity the period was 
new strain American life, and certainly new 
force journalism. 

Novelists, too, influenced journalism. Truman Ca- 
pote’s Cold Blood demonstrated the depths 
“truth,” which could extracted from the painstak- 
ing collection facts and interpretative material, 
the skills the fiction writer were added those 
the reporter. Gay Talese and Norman pro- 
duced their work after steeping themselves fact but 
deploying their material with the versatility the nov- 
elist. completely new range possibilities and com- 
pulsions was added with the rise black journalism 
and other radical brands reporting from minority 
groups anxious make changes rapidly American 
society. The women’s movement, the Chicano move- 
ment, and the black movement broke through the dike, 
once had been breached the new journalism the 
novelists. One observer spoke fourth revolution 
journalism (after the freeing the press from govern- 
ment, the growth objectivity, and the rise inter- 
pretation), which permitted activism reporting. 


The committed press 


The influential practitioners the new journalism 
commitment did most their work outside the news- 
paper medium—in Esquire, the National Review, 
Rolling Stone, and myriad other under- 
ground publications that rose from the waves the 
1960s youthful discontent. (Some which sank back 
again when the movement’s energy was spent.) The 
magazines many cases represented the most pointed 
and most glamorous forms journalism the time, 
and the new freedoms became temptation the 
whole range print reporting, including the daily 
press. There were frequent complaints and frequent 
surveys the effect that opinion was into” 
news columns. What attracted the reporter was per- 
haps not much the opportunity express 
the chance borrow techniques from other 
kinds writing and borrow new persona, mask, 
with which perform the function reporter. 
When the passions the period died away, there 
was less desire use the newspaper for purposes 
propaganda reporters but strong desire contin- 
developing investigative reporting, especially lo- 
cal affairs, and experiment with styles writing. 
The changes the structure the newspaper form 
contributed the opportunities available many 
metropolitan and even suburban papers for writing 
different levels, for different audiences, different 
moods. The sixties left their sediment upon all report- 
ing—indeed, some the new journals the time, 
such Rolling Stone, continue thrive—and have 
helped modify the doctrines journalism 
whole. collected Vietnam material, such that 
Michael Herr Dispatches, one can see something 
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what has endured the new strains reporting: 
deep commitment straight facts and background, 
suffused with the passions individual who feels 
free use his emotions guide the event while 
holding back from pressing opinions political 
kind—the reporter offering his experience part 
his material without prejudicing accuracy objectivi- 
ty. Though the reporter has been released from kind 
repression self, re-embraces his craft ethic. 

The student reporters the 1960s have moved 
through the press, gradually shedding the passions 
the antiwar and civil rights movements and the de- 
mands for open language and open sexuality, but they 
have kept with them sense enlarged range 
journalism and the need for the barrier between re- 
porter and subject bridged before the “truth” can 
extracted. Where young reporter the sixties, 
sent cover topic related his generation, felt em- 
barrassed the sense his own treachery, his be- 
ing made agency rival culture spying upon his 
own, today would probably feel more home his 
role, less constrained the canons the journalistic 
tradition, more able level with his subject. 

The reporter faces the 1980s, therefore, with con- 
siderably enriched set ethical beliefs about his du- 
ties and function. has more freedom within the tra- 
ditions his occupation and wider variety styles 
and roles passing through the profession way the 
training schools and journalism departments univer- 
sities, which have come play larger and more 
widely accepted part the newspaper industry. But 
the whole business reporting remains under cloud 
skepticism, reinforced internationally the con- 
tinuing debate between Third World and developed 
world over what constitutes “free and balanced flow 
information.” This moral attack upon the work 
Western journalists the reporting international 
affairs and, particular, the domestic affairs Third 
World countries cannot but spill over into the internal 
professional debate about how reporters should per- 
form their work. 


hat much the research the 1970s 

has brought out the way which 

the routines newsgathering prede- 

termine the image reality that re- 

porters purvey. Information accept- 
face value from some quarters and not from oth- 
ers; objectivity “strategic (as sociologist 
Gaye Tuchman calls it, now popular phrase), de- 
signed more protect the journalist against outside 
attack than help him direct his mental faculties 
particular way. Paul Weaver has developed effec- 
tive criticism the idea the itself, the inter- 
nally structured narrative formula around which news 
collecting takes place and which used criterion 
newsworthiness well method news writing. 
event becomes story when impinges upon 
area agreed and known attitude and prejudice, when 
confirms undermines preexisting assumption, 
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Dispatches revealed deep commitment 
straight facts and background, 
suffused with the passions individual 
who feels free use his emotions 
guide the event’ 


when continues rather than unravels, when eas- 
ily extractable from continuing surrounding circum- 
stance. What places the journalist more difficult 
and pregnable position the additional criticism that 
the whole business journalism takes place the 
basis accepted body political beliefs that re- 
main unquestioned throughout the professional life 
the individual reporter. Under this view, objectivity 
little more substance than rhetoric, since the report- 
bound accept the basic institutions his socie- 
(the family, private enterprise, the corporations, the 
political system, etc.), and therefore sees society only 
terms them. 

Journalism has, sense, had its conventions ex- 
posed view the conditions following Vietnam and 
Watergate through events that put the whole inherited 
structure codes and practices extreme test 
serviceability. Once displayed, the conventions cannot 
again become the comfortable and enduring bedrock 
occupational confidence that they formerly were. 
course, there are enough examples professional de- 
viance throughout the long history American and 
European journalism support the argument that 
nothing new has, fact, occurred, that are living 
through simple continuity conduct which earlier 
themes—such progressivism and muckracking— 
have come the fore. But what different today 
the fact that the critique has been made and remains 
upon the table, that the public well the reporters 
have acquired understanding the processes re- 
porting, demystification, which leaves the forms 
journalism interesting the content. 
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Peons the newsroom 


Too many media 
interns work gofers 
for miserable pay 

Some have been sold 
into bondage 

their professors 


SHERYL McCARTHY 


1979, when Kathy Bretz was 
senior journalism major Rider 

College New Jersey, she spent 
New Jersey 
Channel Trenton. Rider en- 
couraged its journalism majors 
take internships way getting 
practical work experience before 
graduation. And Bretz, who was 
contemplating career television, 
welcomed the chance see her 
talents were suited the demands 
real studio. 

But instead being exposed 
the news and production sides 
Channel 52, Bretz spent half her for- 
ty-hour week doing clerical tasks. 
The rest the time she worked 
telephone solicitor the station’s 
fund-raising drive. She received 
pay for her work. And while she re- 
ceived academic credit for the in- 
ternship, she feels taught her noth- 
ing about putting together 
show. 

“It was very disappointing,” re- 
calls Bretz, who now secretary 
Sport magazine, and who says her 
lack experience has discour- 
aged her from seeking job. 
field and you think you’re going 
learn much. But you end Xe- 
roxing.” 

Bretz was one thousands 


Sheryl McCarthy education editor 


the New York Daily News. She has been 
intern The Boston Globe, The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, and The Wall Street 
Journal. 
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young people who put time me- 
dia interns last year, working re- 
porters, photographers, copy editors, 
and advertising salespersons for 
newspapers and wire services, edi- 
torial assistants magazines, and 
production and research assistants 
and radio stations. time 
when competition for full-time jobs 
the media fierce, internships— 
short training programs lasting from 
few weeks several months—are 
booming. Students see them 
way make job contacts, acquire 
clips, and get experience that will 
impress prospective employers. Edi- 
tors see them convenient device 
for sizing job candidates, 
inexpensive way replacing vaca- 
tioning employees, and good pub- 
lic relations. And journalism profes- 
sors have long viewed the on-the-job 
training offered internships 
valuable apprenticeship for students 
about start their careers. 

Ron Claxton, copy editor for 
The Denver Post and editor the 
annual Guide Mass Me- 
dia Internships,” estimates there will 
more than 3,700 intern jobs this 
summer, compared 2,500 last 
summer and 2,000 the summer 
1978, most them sponsored in- 
dividual newspapers, magazines, 
wire services, and radio and sta- 
tions. addition, recent study 
the Association for Education 
Journalism (AEJ) turned least 
120 schools that run their own in- 
ternship programs conjunction 
with willing editors that grant 
credit for outside internships. 

But the proliferation intern- 
ships has aroused concern among 
journalism educators and media peo- 
ple over evidence that economic and 
educational abuses occur some 
the programs. Some charge the me- 
dia with taking advantage interns’ 
eagerness for experience using 
them cheap even free labor 
while assigning them menial tasks 
that give them real preparation 
for career. Another complaint 
that journalism schools misuse their 


own students collecting tuition 
while farming them out newspa- 
per and magazine editors and broad- 
casters work poorly supervised 
programs questionable education- 
value. 

These concerns came head 
last fall when the American Council 
for Education 
the accrediting agency for the coun- 
try’s journalism schools, strongly 
recommended that the schools limit 
the number credits allowed for in- 
required journalism credits. 
around the same time the 
whose members 
people well journalism teach- 
ers, issued guidelines designed 
prevent exploitation interns 
school-connected programs. Among 
other things, the AEJ recommended 
that journalism schools grant aca- 
demic credit for internships only 
when their educational value has 
been carefully confirmed, that all in- 
terns paid, and that schools per- 
mit more than percent stu- 
dent’s journalism credits earned 
through internships. 

found number schools 
that were abusing the situation,” 
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says Richard Gray, director 
the School Journalism Indiana 
University, president AEJ, and 
chairman the ACEJ intern com- 
mittee that developed the guidelines. 
Gray notes that the AEJ study found 
some schools that were offering 
half their coursework internships, 
with very loose supervision. “Our 
feeling was that were falling 
down our obligation provide 
students with meaningful educa- 
tional experience,” says. 

Baskett Mosse, the executive sec- 
retary the ACEJ, who leave 
professor journalism North- 
western’s Medill School Journal- 
ism, describes the practices some 
fraud.” student pays tui- 
tion university and then as- 
signed newspaper radio sta- 
tion firm and works under 
their staff and the university doesn’t 
much else, that’s abuse. We’re 
not against properly supervised in- 
ternships. just see bad practice 
that’s gotten out hand and we’re 
trying protect students from it.” 

While most journalism professors 
who were questioned shared Mosse’s 
indignation about the casual farming 
out students, they declined 
name the schools that they felt were 
the worst culprits. But reporter 
found several schools that exceed the 
percent rule. 
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Livingston College New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, part 
Rutgers University, journalism stu- 
dents are required take twelve out 
forty-eight required journalism 
credits the form junior-year 
internship. Until recently, journal- 
ism majors Penn State could earn 
six twenty-seven required 
journalism credits working in- 
terns. Medill 
School students may substitute in- 
ternships for three out ten re- 
quired academic “units.” And the 
University Massachusetts Am- 
herst journalism major not only 
can get ample credit his major 
total thirty required units—but 
may substitute additional media in- 
ternships for some his non-jour- 
nalistic courses well. 


pokesmen for these schools 

say that the question how 

many credits student gets 
for internship less important than 
the question what learning 
about his craft. “We keep tight 
reign our interns,” says Jerome 
Aumente, chairman the journal- 
ism and urban communications de- 
partment Livingston. ““We moni- 
tor what they’re doing make sure 
there’s real learning experience go- 
ing on.” Penn State intern coordina- 
tor Bill Dulaney claims his school’s 


internships are “as structured 
learning experience one might 
find any classroom.” Raymond 
Nelson, associate dean the Medill 
School, points out that internships 
Medill are integrated into “teach- 
ing newspaper whose staff 
regularly visits interns the job. In- 
terns are required send the school 
their clippings, assignment log, 
and weekly journal their activi- 
ties and impressions. 

But UMass’s acting director 
journalistic studies Howard Ziff 
concedes that six out thirty credits 
“is probably too many give for 
internship.” Ziff says the school may 
reconsider its intern policy. 

Columbia University’s Grad- 
uate School Journalism, associate 
dean Chris Trump says that school 
has firm policy against granting 
credit for internships because 
doesn’t believe farming out its stu- 
dents. “Ours graduate program; 
it’s expensive, brief, and intensive,” 
says Trump. ““When someone spends 
that much time, energy, and money, 
think they deserve the full atten- 
tion our faculty.” Like other jour- 
nalism educators interviewed, 


Trump has been approached edi- 
tors who offer take intern 
return for the university’s granting 
credit, and recalls offer from 
Washington, D.C., station 
particular. But refused. “It would 
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have been case university trad- 
ing its credit exchange for stu- 
dent’s doing donkey work broad- 
cast While Trump feels this 
practice “borders ripping off 
young people,” realizes that many 
students feel differently. 
just happy get foot the door, 
even they only get carry cof- 

Because this eagerness get 
foot the door, media employers 
have been able secure the services 
interns without paying for them. 
former City University New 
York student who worked briefly 
1977 New York’s weekly Village 
Voice bitterly recalls her experience 
unpaid intern. “There’s some- 
thing particularly exploitative about 
so-called liberal publication that 
requires its interns work five days 
week, eight hours day for three 
months with pay,” the young 
woman says. “The interns perform 
really valuable function she 
adds, noting that her responsibilities 
included taking care editor’s 
desk—answering her phone, han- 
dling the mail, indexing the paper. 
can tell they can’t af- 
ford give interns something—ten 
dollars day, carfare, lunch money, 
The student received 
five credits for the internship, but 
quit disgust before the full three- 
month program was over. 

Five out six the more than 
1,000 media employers listed 
Claxton’s 1980 guide pay their in- 
terns salary. The average pay 
about $140 week; top pay about 
$300. But the 700 daily and 
weekly newspapers that Claxton lists, 
radio stations, and the 152 
stations expect interns work for 
academic credit nothing all. 
One station, the SECA Network 
Columbia, 
charges students $100 fee for the 
privilege being intern. (Maga- 
zines that not pay their interns 
salary include the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review. Interns there are 
paid, however, for special research 
jobs, for anything they write that ap- 
pears the Review, and for messen- 
ger work.) 

Many (perhaps most) unpaid in- 
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ternships are tied with journalism 
schools, some which actually insist 
that their students not paid when 
they work interns. This the pol- 
icy Northwestern’s “teaching 
newspaper program,” which un- 
dergraduate 
who choose internship lieu 
on-campus courses copyediting 
and reporting work full-time for 
ten-week quarter reporters and 
copyeditors for one number 
“teaching newspapers.” 
dents pay $1,805 tuition for the 
quarter and get pay. 

not sending them full- 
fledged says Medill’s 
director undergraduate studies 
Craig Klugman. are begin- 
ners, people who need trained.” 
Klugman says there another rea- 
son for the no-pay policy. “In order 
for have control over the pro- 
gram, cannot allow the student 
the Without that 
control, adds, conceivable 
that intern could work for ten 
weeks and nothing but police and 
fire runs. What kind leverage 
would have over paid em- 

But Tom Engleman The News- 
paper Fund, private foundation 
sponsored Dow Jones Compa- 
ny, Inc., one whose purposes 
arrange paid summer internships for 
students with newspapers around the 
country, calls the free internship 
“one the biggest sins the busi- 
ness.” “I’ve heard editors say they 
don’t feel college students are profes- 


There’s also this attitude that this 
kind work such demand that 
they don’t have pay attract 
people. That sounds like turn the 
century attitude. The point it’s just 
not very professional not pay 
people for their work.” 

Robert Kenyon, executive director 
the American Society Maga- 
zine Editors, which runs its own 
summer internship program with 
about fifty magazines, says that 
magazines participating the pro- 
gram are required pay minimum 
$150 week. “Of course there are 
magazines that are open anyone 
who wants come and work there 
Kenyon says, “but don’t 
consider them And Dr. 
Harold Niven, executive secretary 
the Broadcast Education Associa- 
tion, the educational arm the Na- 
tional Association Broadcasters, 
the umbrella group for members 
the and radio industry, says his 
organization urges its members 
pay interns least the federal mini- 
mum wage. 

The most outspoken critic un- 
paid internships The Newspaper 
Guild, which sees them threat 
reporters’ jobs and union wage 
scales. question that un- 
paid interns are exploited,” says Da- 
vid Eisen, director research for the 
Guild. all that happened was that 
student went into newsroom, got 
instruction, and his copy was never 
used, there’d problem. But 
when his copy used competition 
with others who get paid, then he’s 
being The Guild’s posi- 
tion, Eisen said, that interns 
should paid the going salary for 
inexperienced employees. 

Many employers, however, say 
they could not afford interns they 
had pay them. This the position 
of, among others, Charles McCon- 
nell, production manager for Chan- 
nel Trenton, who argues that 
the broadcast industry more justi- 
fied not paying interns than the 
print media because the higher 
risk using people 
around expensive equipment and 
on-location situations. 
“For the employer, interns are 
dead wash,” McConnell charges. 
“They meaningful work only 
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about half the time. The rest the 
time they get underfoot, slow you 
down, and are pain the neck. 
They out ahead because they 
learn something.” 

Editors have been accused not 
only using interns slave labor, 
but also taking advantage their 
availability order fire existing 
employees. the summer 1978 
minor scandal erupted The West- 
field Evening News, daily with 
circulation 8,500 Westfield, 
Massachusetts, that owned the 
Allbritton chain and has history 
labor troubles. Two weeks after the 
firing the sports editor and re- 
porter, two students from the Uni- 
versity Massachusetts Amherst 
came the paper summer in- 
terns, return for $10 week from 
the paper and academic credit from 
the university. Staff members the 
News contacted Lawrence Pinkham, 
chairman the university’s journal- 
istic studies program, charging that 
the News management took advan- 
tage the interns’ arrival reduce 
its regular staff. Staffers and ex- 
staffers disagree whether the 
charge was valid. But there was 
enough evidence persuade Pink- 
ham, who discussed the matter with 
the News management, recall the 
two interns. 


hile virtually all the jour- 
nalism school people and 
editors interviewed are 


favor student internships, they 
agreed that some programs are 
poorly organized, badly supervised, 
and some cases limited me- 
nial tasks that interns get little out 
the experience. Stories abound in- 
terns who arrived jobs expecting 
write copy, take photographs, 
help produce shows, but who wound 
the switchboard, cutting clips 
doing secretarial work. And Liv- 
ingston’s Aumente says his depart- 
ment has sent interns nation- 
newsletter since learning that the 
editor asked intern black fe- 
male) vacuum the office. 

Carol Barrale, twenty-two-year- 
old senior Villanova University, 
recalls that when she worked 
intern for radio station WCAU 
Philadelphia 1979, “there just 
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wasn’t that much they were willing 
let you do.” She spent about 
third her time doing research for 
the station’s consumer reporter. The 
rest the time she answered phones 
and opened mail. “We rarely got 
talk with the reporters the produc- 
er, and never got near the equip- 
ment,” Barrale says. “If wanted 
watch television newscast had 
get the producer’s permission, have 
someone escort the studio, and 
then get watch the newscast 
through glass window.” 

former Village Voice intern de- 
scribed what learned that pa- 
per “high class secretarial skills.” 
“Our 
around answering the phones. Occa- 
sionally editor would come over, 
put his hand your shoulder and 
ask you minded calling Madison 
Square Garden reserve couple 
tickets for the Knicks game.” The 
intern said that got some research 
assignments and even had few 
items published, but that intern 
the Voice really has “hustle” 
wants learn anything. 

Many editors treat their interns 
not office boys, but junior col- 
leagues. Tom Wilkinson, assistant 
managing editor for personnel 
The Washington Post and head 
the paper’s summer internship pro- 
gram, which assigns interns full- 
fledged reporting and copyediting 
responsibilities Guild wages, sees 
value anyone using interns 
low-level office help. are al- 
ready people the newsroom who 
that, and it’s supposed 
educational experience for them. 
also benefit from because some 
our interns are awfully good.” 

But Robert Brill, assistant edi- 
tor the Voice, argues that rea- 
sonable for paper with tight edi- 
torial budget ask its interns per- 
form necessary office chores addi- 
tion writing and doing research. 

“There’s got tradeoff be- 
tween their getting exposed real 
news outfit and the paper’s need 
have certain tasks done,” Brill says. 
hire interns editorial assis- 
tants and think that includes buy- 
ing editor pack cigarettes 
much does going out inter- 
view the City Council president.” 


internships proliferate, efforts 
will doubtless continue subject 
them regulation. Some unions are 
already taking steps bring interns 
under their control and protect 
union members from what they see 
the threat their jobs that in- 
terns pose. The Village Voice’s cur- 
rent contract with the union repre- 
senting its editorial employees spe- 
cifies that interns may not replace 
regular bargaining employees. Some 
union contracts with newspapers re- 
quire that interns paid the 
union scale for entry-level jobs. Jour- 
nalism schools will also under 
pressure not use internships 
way save money and evade their 
educational responsibilities. 


one seriously questions the 
fact that most internships 
are valuable learning experi- 


ences. Robert Carrell, head the 
School Journalism and Mass 
Communications the University 
Oklahoma, says internships are 
beneficial “if there stringent 
screening process, the intern 
prepared capitalize the oppor- 
tunity, the media provide the op- 
portunity, and the school and the 
media agree goals.” Dr. Niven 
the Broadcast Education Association 
feels that only small minority 
broadcast internships are bummers 
and that percent are benefi- 
cial “because they get students right 
into the broadcast operation.” Even 
the Guild’s Eisen stresses that the 
Guild not opposed the concept 
internships, but the abuses that 
occur some them. 

Joan Gastman, University 
Missouri senior, who worked 
advertising intern for the Little Rock 
Arkansas Democrat summer, 
describes her experience “‘just ter- 
rific.” Gastman, who did advertising 
layouts, wrote copy, and designed 
advertising campaigns that gained 
the paper two new clients, believes 
her internship experience one rea- 
son she has already been offered 
job advertising after graduation. 
school work has prepared me,” 
Gastman says, “but terms get- 
ting into the job market it’s the prac- 
tical experience that counts and the 
successes you’ve had there.” 
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willing spend hundreds 
millions bring you gasoline 
from oil shale before the end the 80's. 


American oil shale reserves contain 
more oil than all the crude oil 
reserves the Middle East. The 
greatest concentration this shale 
located western states such 
Colorado. just one 5,000- 
acre tract where Amoco and its 
partner are working, there’s 
enough shale produce 

billion barrels oil—making 
one the richest oil reserves 

the United States. 


Right now have $100 million 
and nearly six years invested our 
pilot oil shale plant. willing 
spend hundreds millions 
dollars more make this plant 

commercial reality. 


New American oil below 

world prices 

The technology exists separate 
refinable oil from shale. And 
spite the tremendous cost, 
believe that can eventually 
deliver this oil prices below what 
will paying for foreign oil. 


But problem beyond 
technology that must addressed 
before can move ahead much 
further. And this problem 
created what believe the 
unrealistic level 

regulatory paper work. 


The initial approvals received 
develop the site we’re working 
are good only for experimental 
production. Before can begin 
commercial output 76,000 
barrels per day, have 
through the whole process all 
over again. 


Over 120 permits just 

get started 

The first time around had 
obtain more than 120 permits and 
approvals before could begin 
our work. Compiling the environ- 
mental data alone cost over 

million and took more than 

years. 


When regulation gets the point 
where obscures the original 
purpose—in this case, developing 


new American energy—then it’s 
time put things back perspec- 
tive. America afford drag 
its feet any longer. Foreign oil 
becoming more expensive the 
month and continues threaten 
the security our country. 


The sooner can get with the 
job producing new American 
energy, the sooner can help end 
this dependency. That why 
spend even more money 
the make gasoline 

from oil shale. want make 
available large scale this 
decade. 


American oil. 


q | 
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Environmental reporting 
Houston 


LEE HOCHBERG 


Three years ago, 
Tale Missed the Review 
took look the quality envi- 
ronmental reporting Houston’s 
two dailies. That article found that 
The Washington Post had beaten 
out Houston reporters story 
that had for years their 
own One 
Houston reporter commented, 
just weren’t aware what was 

Have Houston’s dailies become 
more aware? 


important stories—about 
nuclear power plant and nu- 
clear waste treatment plant— 
broke Houston last year. What 
follows brief account how The 
Houston Post (circulation: 325,000) 
and the Houston Chronicle (circula- 
tion: 338,000), covered failed 
cover those stories. tale in- 
difference, understaffing, and defer- 
ence official sources. And points 
the important role small publica- 
tions must, default, continue 
play the field environmental re- 
porting. 


The South Texas Nuclear Project 


Located Bay City, about ninety 
miles southwest downtown Hous- 
ton, this plant will the nation’s 
largest nuclear power facility when 
begins operation (in 1984, accord- 
ing the present schedule). But cost 
overruns and allegations careless 
and dangerous construction proce- 
dures have plagued the plant and its 
consortium backers (including, lo- 
cally, Houston Lighting Power) 
since work began 1973. The Nu- 


Lee Hochberg hosted environmental 
talk show for KTRH, Houston, for 
two years and was later newscaster 
KILE Galveston and freelance con- 
attending the Graduate School Jour- 
nalism Stanford University. 
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clear Regulatory Commission has 
cited repeated instances lax self- 
monitoring STNP’s construction 
Brown Root, Inc., Houston 
firm. NRC reports 1977 and 1978 
cited violations ranging from un- 
qualified process inspectors and 
faulty inspection records 
follow procedures during concrete 
error which caused 
large air pockets form the walls 
surrounding reactor containment 
building. 

Through 1978, the Post and the 
Chronicle provided scant coverage, 
based largely NRC state- 
ments, the construction violations. 
not sure there was that much 
write about,” says Harold Scarlett, 
the Post’s environmental writer. 

Reporters elsewhere Texas 
found that there was something 
write about. Bruce Hight the Aus- 
tin American-Statesman did exten- 
sive reporting STNP’s problems, 
did journalists Dallas and San 
Antonio. And Houston early 
1979, freelancer Andy Sanson began 
plowing through NRC reports the 
project the Bay City public libra- 
ry. There found evidence that 
bolts not specifications had 
been used anchor pipes that will 
carry radioactive water, that con- 
struction crews were using outdated 
blueprints, that inspectors were fil- 
ing fraudulent construction approv- 
als, that some inspectors who did not 
were being harassed laborers and 
pressured Brown Root, which 
was anxious avoid additional cost- 
delays the plant’s construc- 
tion. 

Houston City Magazine (circula- 
tion: 50,000) scheduled the publica- 
tion article Sanson and Da- 
vid Crossley, Houston City editor, 
the May 1979 issue. April, with 
the magazine the printer Dal- 
las, Sanson learned that his story 
had been pulled owner Francois 


Menil, New York filmmaker 
and the son the heiress the 
Schlumberger oil technology for- 
tune. Menil told his staff had 
yanked the piece give his personal 
libel lawyers chance check out 
the article. (Houston City’s lawyers 
had already passed the piece.) 

Menil, whose family has close 
ties with Houston oilman George 
Brown, founder Brown Root, 
then said that the article would run 
the June issue. Again the story 
was sent the printer; again Me- 
nil yanked it. think would be- 
hoove spend more time re- 
searching this story,” told his 
staff the time. Senior editor Laura 
Furman resigned protest and San- 
son withdrew his article from Hous- 
ton City, whereupon was published 
the June issues Breakthrough, 
Houston feminist monthly newspa- 
per (circulation: 10,000) and Be- 
tween, biweekly nearby Galves- 
ton (circulation: 13,500). 


eanwhile, what were the 
with the STNP 


From January through July, while 
papers statewide were turning 
NRC evidence new air pockets 
the containment building wall, the 
Chronicle did not run single by- 
lined story STNP. (It did run 
few unsigned short pieces and wire 
service notes.) Even after Sanson’s 
article appeared the two small 
publications, the Chronicle did not 
step its coverage. 

guess the whole thing didn’t set 
off fire alarm head,” says 
the 
science writer, who says spends 
about percent his time envi- 
ronmental coverage. ““What was the 
likelihood that the accusations were 
correct? Why would source want 
disclose that information? didn’t 
cover STNP because didn’t think 
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there was story there. had other 
things do.” 

the Post, Scarlett reported 
the STNP 1978 and January 
1979, then dropped the story until 
June. unbylined June piece, 
tucked away near the death notices, 
quoted Houston Lighting Power 
spokesman saying that new air 
pockets the containment wall were 
not “any great problem.” Two July 
articles that, effect, canceled each 
other out (N-PLANT CONCRETE POUR 
BELIEVED SOUND and NUCLEAR REG- 
ULATORS WITNESSED CONCRETE VIO- 
LATION), got more prominent play. 
This mini-spate articles followed 
the publication the Between 
and Breakthrough pieces and 
phone inquiry from Texas Observ- 
reporter regarding the Post’s er- 
ratic STNP coverage. (In July the 
Observer ran short article cover- 
age the STNP called 

October CBS News aired 
report the STNP its morning 
Magazine program. The show dis- 
closed that the FBI had been investi- 
gating the plant for three months 
and that, according former in- 
spector, concrete pourings had gone 
uninspected for five months 1977. 
The network attention prompted 
flurry coverage the Post. Over 
the next two months, Scarlett pro- 
duced ten bylined reports, including 


Barrels trouble? aerial view the 


three front-page stories. The Chroni- 
cle ran four short pieces, none bear- 
ing Byars’s byline and none receiving 
prominent play. 


Galveston’s nuclear waste site 


Between also beat Houston’s two 
dailies story about nuclear 
waste treatment plant nearby Gal- 
veston. (Galveston County consid- 
ered part the Houston metropoli- 
tan area. Galveston serves Hous- 
ton’s beach.) series articles 
beginning September 1979, free- 
lancers Joel Barna and Tom Curtis 
reported that 10,000 barrels spent 
nuclear waste were stored Galves- 
ton’s Todd Shipyards (the plant 
manager had claimed that about 
1,000 barrels were site); that 
Todd was dumping unmonitored 
amounts low-level nuclear waste 
into Galveston Bay; that OSHA in- 
spectors, called the site the 
Galveston County Health Depart- 
ment, had been barred from the site; 
and that the federal government, de- 
spite all this, was thinking storing 
high-level nuclear wastes (from for- 
eign nuclear power plants) the is- 
land. 

This time the Post picked up, but 
added nothing to, Between’s find- 
ings. the Chronicle, the Todd sto- 
was virtually ignored. 
Byars says. 


Todd Shipyards nuclear waste treatment plant, Galveston 


In Between magazine 


thought Between’s stuff had sort 
ary Todd announced would get out 
the nuclear waste business 
next year. 


are Houston’s dailies 
slow cover such sto- 
ries? Scarlett the Post 


says swamped. cover land 
use, chemicals, nuclear power, 
what any given day?” asks. 
have set priorities and some- 
times make mistakes. I’m all alone 
the Post. sorry there aren’t 
ten me.” 

Byars the Chronicle says, 
might sound like environmental 
heretic, but don’t see any reason for 
environmental reporting Houston. 
For instance, cover the petro- 
chemicals industry from the business 
standpoint very well; don’t need 
special environmental beat cover 
another side. don’t have cover 
industry’s fencelines—if anything 
happens, can cover through the 
regulatory agencies.” 

Steve Singer, former Chronicle 
reporter and recent winner 
Emmy for “The Killing Ground,” 
ABC News environmental documen- 
tary, not surprised Byars’s atti- 
tude. Chronicle was without 
environmental reporter even when 
the movement was its peak,” 
recalls. “The paper tied closely 
into the business community and the 
never shown any enterprise regard- 
ing stories that opposed Houston’s 
boomtown image.” 

Joe Murphy, publisher Be- 
tween, predicts that long Hous- 
ton’s boom, based the petrochem- 
ical industry, continues, will 
probably improvement envi- 
ronmental Houstonians 
perceive that they will more 
than they will gain” from tough cov- 
erage, believes, adding: “When 
ran our vinyl chloride piece [see 
sidebar], heard from several pub- 
lic officials but from hardly any resi- 
dents. The people seem willing ac- 
cept some health costs for chance 
share Houston’s boom.” 

The prognosis for improved envi- 
ronmental reporting 


dailies seems gloomy. continued 
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The toxic trail: chemical waste pits near 
the site since-closed trailer park 
(left). Infrared aerial photos show pits 
and contaminants (black areas along 
highway) seeping toward Galveston Bay 


Official sources—and ‘no problem’ dump 


Last July, while was working news- 
man Galveston radio station, got 
the mail EPA press release about 
some abandoned chemical waste pits 
thirty miles south Houston. won- 
dered what was the pits. Joe Murphy, 
publisher Galveston’s Between 
magazine, for which had freelanced, 
encouraged find out. 

The EPA declined additional com- 
ment because its involvement pend- 
ing litigation concerning the site. the 
Texas Department Water Resources 
Houston suburb, however, 
found public record file the 
waste site. contained Texas Air Con- 
trol Board (TACB) interoffice report 
dated July 27, 1978, that said carcino- 
genic chloride was drifting from the 
pits into adjoining trailer camp, and 
vinyl chloride emissions from the pits, 
and people the nearby residential 
areas are being exposed concentrations 
excess recommended health 

The trailer park had closed shortly af- 
ter the TACB made its report. The 
park’s former owner, who said had 
shut down the park for financial reasons, 
expressed shock when told him the 
vinyl chloride danger. The TACB, 
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seemed, had not informed the trailer resi- 
dents the suspected danger, and now 
those residents had scattered, unaware 
their exposure the toxin. 

presented findings TACB re- 
gional administrator Lloyd Stewart. The 
Air Control Board had not informed the 
residents the danger, Stewart told me, 
because “We didn’t want them 
panic.” 

Dr. Norman Trieff, codirector the 
division environmental toxicology 
the University Texas Medical School 
Galveston, called the board’s response 
“unethical, immoral, and maybe 
and verified that some the 600 
people who had inhabited the park over 
recent years faced 
contracting liver cancer glial tu- 
mors the brain. 

couple days later, acquired from 
local environmentalist striking in- 
frared aerial photograph. showed that 
contaminants from the pits were seeping 
into Galveston Bay, source seafood 
for much the nation. Water Re- 
sources Department investigator admit- 
ted that the poisons would cause 
“very serious health effects” they en- 
tered the seafood chain. 

disclosed findings the August 
1979 issue Between. 


Harold Scarlett, the Post’s environ- 
mental reporter, read the piece and 
called Stewart the Texas Air Control 
Board for verification; Stewart wouldn’t 
provide it. short piece headlined 
COVER-UP CHARGE DISPUTED, the admin- 
istrator was quoted saying that the 
TACB hadn’t really been sure that any 
danger the trailer residents had exist- 
ed. Scarlett’s article did not mention the 
report which originally described 
the vinyl chloride danger, nor did Scar- 
lett consult Dr. Trieff. 

been dealing with Stewart for 
many years,” Scarlett explains, 
trust his judgment. says there’s 
problem, believe him.” 

Carlos Byars, the Chronicle’s environ- 
mental reporter, ran story the pits. 
had, says, he, too, would have 
trusted Stewart’s judgment. 

Not until five months later (January 
1980), when state EPA and other offi- 
cials called the pits situa- 
tion” and the Texas” during 
January on-site inspection, did either pa- 
per report again the waste site. And 
neither article mentioned the former resi- 
dents the trailer camp the continu- 
ing danger seafood contamination. 
Digging below the official level isn’t pop- 
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Low pitches, 
high dudgeon 


The Duping the American Voter: 
Dishonesty and Deception 
Presidential Television Advertising 
Robert Spero. 

Lippincott Crowell. 256 pp. $12.95 


RON POWERS 


eorge Bush’s television cam- 
paign commercials before 
the New Hampshire prima- 
were the class act the seven- 
man Republican show. Created 
the Robert Goodman Agency 
Brooklandville, Maryland, 
crackled with slickly edited action 
vignettes and projected the illusion 
dashing young conservative hero 
swept along great popular tide. 
Ronald Reagan’s commercials, 
contrast, the worst out- 
takes from antique General Elec- 
tric spot. The candidate just stood 
there facing the camera though 
were red traffic light. But that 
wasn’t the worst it. recited 
his well-worn litanies culled from 
“The Speech,” Reagan’s eyes began 
shift and wander down along lat- 
itudinal plane roughly commensu- 
rate with the viewer’s suspender but- 
tons. Clearly, the former star Bed- 
time for Bonzo was cribbing his ma- 
terial from cue cards—and, just 
clearly, one had bothered posi- 
tion the cards within four feet the 
camera. The effect was one shock- 
ing ineptitude. 

Which Republican won the New 
Hampshire primary, and what 
margin, should the mind any 
reader who approaches Robert Spe- 
ro’s brooding meditation the ef- 
fects political advertising 
American elections. 


Ron Powers, novelist and Pulitzer Prize- 
winning media critic, the author The 
Newscasters. 
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his first sentence Spero estab- 
lishes doctrinaire motif that 
sounded throughout without the 
slightest qualification substantiat- 
ing evidence. writes, 
“is about the way presidents have 
been elected America since the 
appearance the political television 
commercial, for twenty-eight years 
now the chief political campaign 
weapon.” (Emphasis added.) Unfor- 
tunately, the motif ultimately de- 
vours the one critically provocative 
argument that Spero raises against 
political ads—an argument that 
deserves less incendiary analysis 
this election year. 

The author, vice-president and 
Mather, wouid have believe that 
from the moment Dwight Eisenhow- 


rasped out his first BBD&O- 
created citizen’s set- 
ing image “transmitted 
through space 186,282 miles per 
second before entering the viewer’s 
brain through the eyes means 
the American voters 
were turned into instant Mortimer 
Snerds, moving their wooden heads 
this way and that the whim the 
malign Edgar Bergens Madison 
Avenue. gradations. allow- 
ances for the relative scarcity 
sets 1952. Nor for the influence 
party loyalties. Nor for family voting 


Sandy Huffaker 


patterns. Nor for the prevailing so- 
cial climate. Nor for the influence 
news coverage. Nor for any the 
hundred other factors that have been 
understood voters’ 
choices across two centuries. 

Pausing only adjust the brim 
his fedora, Spero beckons de- 
scend with him into nether-Ameri- 
which the political has 
seized control, like Capone the 
Captive City. Not only does rule 
presidential elections (Jimmy Car- 
ter’s ads won 1976, Spero assures 
us, only because Gerald Ford’s ads 
didn’t), but—get this—it created 
constituencies for policy decisions 
that shaped Vietnam and Watergate 
well. 

This aspect The Duping ex- 
traordinary. Occupying immense 
center the book, feat cir- 
cumstantial 
would warm the cockles any afi- 
cionado the Warren Commission 
debate visits ancient astro- 
nauts. Through exhaustively de- 
tailed chronologies both Vietnam 
and Watergate, Spero has attempted 
demonstrate how, critical turns, 
political ads have loomed the 
national consciousness “create 
“generate great politi- 
cal that will provide the 
“margin victory” necessary 
carry out each incremental high 
crime and misdemeanor that 
have come know and love 
well. 

This would absolutely splen- 
did piece journalism, analytical 
triumph—if only Spero had both- 
ered prove his fundamental prem- 
ise: that presidential elections turn 
political ads. But the documenta- 
tion, the correlation—they just 
aren’t there. Has anyone established 
that these commercials influence 
votes? Spero doesn’t say. 

Absent any enlightenment from 
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Spero, one must turn other en- 
deavors the field. current and 
well regarded inquiry The Unsee- 
ing Eye, published G.P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Its authors, Thomas 
Patterson and Robert McClure, 
two political scientists Syracuse 
University, interviewed more than 
2,000 voters during the 1972 election 
campaign. They found that voters 
derive more “information” from 
ads then they from network news 
coverage—suggestive stuff indeed. 
However, the two authors concluded 
that, information aside, only per- 
cent their interview subjects were 
influenced their voting patterns 
ads. 

Hardly the lemming-like hordes 
that Spero implies were induced un- 
wittingly further the crimes 
Vietnam and Watergate their 
commercial-inspired voting patterns. 
Besides, the other side also busy 
pumping its own Orwellian payload 
into the brain, through the eyes, via 
X-rays, isn’t there some sort 
mutual cancellation factor? Again, 
Spero doesn’t say. 


which might damn The 
Duping the American 
Voter into that limbo ec- 
centric tracts that bloom any elec- 
tion year—except unavoid- 
able fact: the author does have some- 
thing intelligent add the contro- 
versy surrounding political spots. 
The strength this contribution 
such that his surrounding pyrotech- 
nics are all the more infuriating for 
their obfuscating effect. 

Spero’s useful kernel his re- 
minder that political commercials, 
though quite similar product ads 
technique, pacing, and length, are 
different—in what correctly calls 
“vital they are not 
regulated for truth advertising, 
are product spots. points out that 
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nine federal agencies—the Federal 
Trade Commission chief among 
them—have created forest rules 
and guidelines guard against de- 
ceptive claims, false disclosure in- 
gredients, poor taste, and other 
temptations that lure creative direc- 
tors from virtue. Political ads escape 
this filter accountability. 

Since their ideas, not 
consumer goods, the free speech pro- 
vision the First Amendment 
would seem stand the way 
virtually any appeal standards 
fairness and honesty. Moreover, Sec- 
tion 315 the Communications Act 
appears strip broadcast license- 
holders any discretion limiting 
nefarious political spots. stipulates 
“equal opportunities” for all candi- 
dates for given office, and adds 


that licensees have power 
censorship over the material 
broadcast under the provisions 
this section.” 

Granted that some, not all, po- 
litical commercials abuse the truth 
varying degrees; granted that 
their claims are not subject con- 
ventional regulatory review; granted, 
even, that their best, political 
spots arguably blur the rational with 
the subliminal manner that con- 
travenes certain basic assumptions 
the democratic process. Granted 
all this, how this emerging persua- 
sive art brought within the 


bounds accountability and fair 
play while safeguarding the First 
Amendment freedoms the candi- 
dates and the creative consultants 
who package their ads? 

Unfortunately, Spero not too in- 
terested seeking answer. 
this time hopping 
ing around the pantheon famous 
presidential campaign spots, slap- 
ping mock citations those that 
deems “unethical, perhaps even il- 
legal.” (The citations are based 
upon hodgepodge commercial 
regulations and guidelines.) Thus 
Carter gets nine citations for his 
1976 campaign; Gerald Ford 
socked with ten. Storming back 
through history, Spero unloads fif- 
teen citations Lyndon Johnson, 
five John Kennedy. Ike himself 
gets ten, including one that reads, 
“taste presentation 
able,” which causes one wonder 
about the clarity with which views 
his own domain, the television com- 
mercial landscape. Does honestly 
believe that nine federal agencies 
and network self-regulating codes 
have erased hidden persuaders from 
the product-advertising arena? 

all regulation muckraking 
books must, Spero’s ends with call 
reform. Having seized and cast 
aside several possible remedies 
(ban? regulation? Supreme Court 
review? no, no, .), finally, 
desperation, throws the ever- 
popular Rebellion” kitchen 
sink: More 
Abolish the fairness doctrine. One- 
term presidents. End the electoral 
college. Shorten the campaigns. 
code “with teeth.” Begin licensing 
media consultants—anything! 

The problem with most these 
“solutions” that they would meet 
resistance from the same devils who 
crept into office the mind-bend- 
ing power political commercials 
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the first place. 

And are left approximately 
where began: duped, deceived, 
and doubtful about the efficacy 
the American political television 
commercial—and seemingly one 
help except this guy who’s run- 
ning around slapping citations 
Ike. 


the 
campaign beat beat 


The Pulse Politics: Electing 
Presidents the Media Age 

James David Barber 

W.W. Norton Company. 332 pp. 
$14.95 


RALPH WHITEHEAD, JR. 


James David Barber thinks can 
feel distinctive rhythm pulse 
American presidential politics. This 
how puts it, page three his 
new book: 


From the turn the century the pres- 
ent day, three themes have dominated 
successive campaign years: politics 
conflict, politics conscience, and poli- 
tics conciliation. That sequence runs 
its course over twelve-year period and 
then starts over again. 


This new idea, and here’s how 
Professor Barber sees working: 

Periodically, campaign for the 
White House occurs strictly 
struggle for power. The stakes this 
fight may vary, case case—it 
could test wills for the candi- 
dates, struggle over great issue 
Ralph Whitehead, Jr. teaches journal- 
ism the University Massachusetts. 
reporter and anchorman WLUK, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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deep economic cultural cleav- 
age, partisan scrap against 
Them. Nevertheless, the theme 
the campaign will conflict. The 
1960 campaign good case. 
the issues, John Kennedy and Rich- 
ard Nixon were close enough cov- 
with dime, but they did fight, 
through points style and atmo- 
sphere. 

Four years later, Barber finds, 
new theme emerges. The previous 
campaign now seems hindsight 
have been naked struggle for power 
without purpose. Thus, it’s fitting for 
the new campaign lend new 
renewed sense purpose the pres- 
idency. Here, the theme con- 
science, the moral ends high of- 
fice. The 1964 campaign matched 
the leading conservative conscience, 
Barry Goldwater, against Lyndon 
Johnson, the civil rights crusader. 

After four more years, the strug- 
gles for might and then for right 
have both run their course, Barber 
finds. It’s time for respite. The ap- 
propriate theme conciliation. 
Thus, the 1968 campaign. Hubert 
Humphrey opened his side 
intoning the prayer St. Francis 
Assisi: make instru- 
ment Thy peace. Richard 
Nixon’s slogan also fit the theme: 
Bring Together. 

For Barber, the cycle then re- 
peats: conflict conscience 
and look for conciliation 
emerge this year, already began 
the displays national unity 
set off the crisis Iran. 

For Barber, moreover, this pulse 
beats with tribal force, moves 
archetypal depth. likens its three 
themes the basic terms primi- 
tive sagas. also fastens his themes 
Freud’s triad, the ego conflict, 
the superego conscience, the 
conciliation. Make mistake, 
sees his new idea big idea—and 


gives journalism the major role his 
whole scheme. 


Barber argues that these themes 


emerge, that they find their voice 
and shape through what calls 


campaign journalism. Somehow, 
day-by-day, through trial and error, 
through hard reporting and softer 
speculations, through the workings 
skepticism and romance, Barber’s 
campaign journalists hit upon the 
season’s theme. And they pre- 
dictably, finds, through the 
force nature. 

its face, this scheme plausi- 
ble and even persuasive. 

For one thing, though considers 
and portrays twenty campaigns all 
told, Barber comes with only 
single obvious clinker: the 1972 Nix- 
on-McGovern campaign 
wasn’t campaign conflict. Even 
so, this campaign did lead quickly 
into the Watergate battle the fol- 
lowing years. the pulse conflict 
did surface, slightly behind Barber’s 
schedule. 

What’s more, his scheme nicely 
suited the extrapartisan nature 
American politics. every school 
child knows, the old parties are los- 
ing their ability shape our political 
life. This duty now falls default 
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the news media. Thus, what Barber 
able say and show helpful. 
Namely, the germ extrapartisan- 
ship has been present since 1900, 
began surface around 1940, and 
course flourishing this year, 
the early success extrapartisan 
figure like John Anderson would 
show. 

sure, Barber does overlook 
some crucial pieces partisan evi- 
dence. The 1948 campaign was 
fighting campaign, but Harry Tru- 
referendum the New Deal, par- 
tisan economic philosophy. Sure, the 
1952 campaign was exercise 
conciliation, but would help 
know why Adlai Stevenson couldn’t 
wouldn’t turn it, too, into vote 
confidence the New Deal and 
Fair Deal tradition. 

This leads the major shortcom- 
ing The Pulse Politics. Bar- 
ber would have it, these sequential 
themes lurk the Jungian and 


Freudian depths and somehow bur- 
ble every four years, through the 
filters and channels and narrative 
conventions campaign journalism. 
Though devotes 308 pages 
colorful detail proving the 1900 
campaign was indeed conflict cam- 
paign, the 1940 campaign was in- 
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deed conscience campaign, the 
1956 campaign was indeed concil- 
campaign, and forth— 
though argues exhaustively 
this score, Barber never gives 
close reading precisely how giv- 
theme was set for given year. 

What the weight events 
setting theme? What the role 
popular opinion? What the force 
candidate’s own reading the 
popular mood, party’s reading 
the times? How influential the line 
taken the campaign reporters’ 
pack? How powerful are the image 
makers, the professional communi- 
cations consultants who make 
their business read the times and 
then shape campaign strategy 
suit them? These are all issues 
weight and shading and precision, 
and Barber simply doesn’t face 
them. 

The trouble is, doesn’t display 
crisp enough sense what means 
campaign journalism. times, 
uses the phrase narrow sense, 
the work pundits and political 
reporters. other times, uses 
far too broadly stand for virtually 
all forms opinion leadership, pro- 
vided they flow through impersonal 
media channels rather than through 
face-to-face ties. 

Yet, this book does end with sound 
advice for conventional campaign 
journalists. After putting the boys 
the bus onto his couch, for long ses- 
sion free association and clinical 
analysis, Doctor Barber does offer 
them some therapeutic help com- 
ing grips with their quadrennial 
compulsions for conflict, conscience, 
and conciliation. 

you feel the impulse cover 
donnybrook, suggests Barber, this 
doesn’t make you bad person. You 
must deal with placing 
high journalistic ground. Don’t show 
the scrap occurring points per- 


sonality and triviality, but report 
the candidates’ respective world 
views, their readings where the 
nation stands, where should be, 
and how can get there. Thus, let 
the fight struggle competing 
visions. 

Similar advice holds for the other 
two narrative drives. The conscience 
story can turned into the charac- 
ter story. The journalistic form for 


this the life story, the biography, 
the character analysis based ex- 
tensive reporting. The conciliation 
story can channeled into the ac- 
count candidate’s following. 
What kinds people are turning 
this person, for what and 
how does this following equip them 
all run the country? 

aware the force and pat- 
terns these themes, Barber argues, 
later will shuck off the 
myths that our own experience, 
prove serve ill,” says his 
peroration. who tell the sto- 
ry, those who act it, and those who 
think through what yet might 
mean have the chance breathe 
new life into our old adventure.” 
And deadline, besides. 


continued 
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Advertisement 


Babies, Strikes 
and Compulsory 
nionism 
Mix. 


arlene Swanson, 

R.N., dedicated 

nurse who takes care 

newborn babies, 

many them prema- 
ture, most them black and His- 
panic, and all them need, 
community hospital outside Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

When illegal strike was called, 
Marlene refused join it. She 
crossed the picket line and reported 
work because, she says, “Nurses 
take the Hippocratic oath too, like 
doctors. felt moral responsibility 
those infants.” 

Angry union officials immediately 
retaliated. Marlene, along with the 
other nurses the hospital, had been 
forced join the union keep her 
job. This compulsory union mem- 
bership, union officials claimed, made 
all nurses subject fines for any dis- 
obedience their decisions. 

They charged Marlene Swanson 
with violating union by-laws, held 
sham “trial,” and fined her $250 for 
taking care her infant patients 
during the strike. When Marlene 
appealed the fine the union 
membership, they increased 
$300! 

undaunted Marlene refused 
pay the fine, and the union took her 
court. first, she didn’t know where 
turn for the legal help she urgently 
needed. After all, she was just one 
member against the entire Rhode Is- 
land State Nurses Association. 

Then she remembered reading 
about William Buckley, Jr.’s legal 
battle against union, and called his 
office. She was referred the Na- 
tional Right Work Legal Defense 


Foundation, which agreed provide 
counsel. 

defense was prepared and pres- 
ented effectively that the union 
suggested the case could settled out 
court Marlene would give the 
fine charity. She flatly refused “be- 
cause lot other nurses were 
watching see what happened me. 
could not admit was guilty any- 
thing.” 

judge the Rhode Island 
Superior Court emphatically agreed, 
handing down directed verdict 
against the union and for Marlene 
Swanson. Judge Clifford Cawley 
ruled that state public policy was 
quite clear that strikes nurses 
were illegal, and that the 
nith asininity” fine anyone 
for failure take part illegal 
strike. 

The importance Marlene’s 
victory became quickly apparent. 
When another illegal strike oc- 
curred the hospital, not just one, 
but nurses crossed the picket 
line, putting their patients first and 
their union second. 

Marlene Swanson was fortunate. 
She received experienced legal help 
case that lasted nearly two years. 
She would not have won and estab- 
lished important principle—that 
nurses cannot compelled partic- 
ipate illegal strike—without that 
expert legal assistance. 

The National Right Work Legal 
Defense Foundation helping every- 
one can—currently more than 
100 cases involving illegal union 
political spending, violations 
academic and political free 
dom, union violence, and 


other abuses basic employee rights. 
you’d like help people like 

Marlene Swanson, like 

hear from you. 


The National Right Work Legal 
Defense Foundation 

8001 Braddock Road 

Springfield, Virginia 22160 
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Cissy 

Ralph Martin. 
Simon and Schuster. 
512 pp. $14.95 


JAMES BOYLAN 


Eleanor Medill Patterson came from 
the most robust family tree Amer- 
ican journalism. Grandfather Joseph 
Medill made the Chicago Tribune 
the leading Republican organ the 
nineteenth century; father Robert 
Patterson was Tribune editor; first 
cousin Robert (Bertie) McCor- 
mick ran the Tribune during most 
the first half the twentieth cen- 
tury; brother Joseph Patterson 
started the New York Daily News 
1919; and niece, Alicia Patter- 
son, Joe’s daughter, was the founder 
Long Island’s Newsday. For her 
part, Cissy, she was called from 
childhood, spent the last quarter 
her life editor, publisher, and ulti- 
mately owner the Washington 
Times-Herald. 

Chronologically, she belonged 
the same generation Franklin 
Roosevelt: girlhood the era 
robber barons; youth and marriage 
the old Europe king, emperor, 
and czar; middle years the lush 
American 1920s; and the final years 
the era the Great Depression 
and World War II. She was born 
Chicago 1881, year before Roo- 
sevelt, and died 1948, having out- 
lived him three years and, not in- 
cidentally, come loathe him. 

Socially, she belonged throughout 
her life the class the ultra-rich, 
America’s thin crust conspicuous 
consumers. Although she showed 
flickers social consciousness, her 
true life’s occupation was expendi- 
ture—for clothes, for houses and 
lands, for entertainment, for travel. 
this respect, she had all the self- 
indulgence her mentor William 
Randolph Hearst, without his ten- 
dencies gargantuanism. Indeed, 
the portrayal this work the 
wastefulness and profligacy, bad 


James Boylan, founding editor the 
Review, teaches journalism the Uni- 
versity Massachusetts. 
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times good, America’s 
wealthy is, probably unintentionally, 
Marxist tract. 

intellect, Cissy was not in- 
considerable. She had great indepen- 
dence mind, but, like most the 
women her time and class, she was 
given systematic education; what 
she learned, she picked her 
own, bits and pieces. Even so, she 
kept trying put her mind work. 
The excerpts Martin offers from her 
two novels show talent well beyond 
the amateur; the extracts from her 
scattered reportage vividly antici- 
pate, acuity observation, the 
New Journalism the 1960s. Yet, 
despite all her firsthand and instinc- 
tive knowledge the world power 
(or perhaps because was only first- 
hand and instinctive), she was her 
worst editorialist, failing rise 
above the intensely personal, the au- 
tocratic, the merely disputatious; 
moreover, the inroads drugs and 
drink late her life seemed wors- 
these qualities. 

And one must deal with her even- 
tually moral being. What was 
her life worth? This cannot 
weighed terms her wide-rang- 
ing sexual activities, which Martin 
chronicles tediously, nor terms 
her family relationships, which were 
largely disastrous, from her willful, 
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brief marriage Polish count 
her final fom her daughter 
and only child, terminating distant 
yet bitter parenthood. the public 
good her life had been weighed 
age fifty, might not have been sub- 
stantial. she had lived out her days 
she had lived her first five de- 
cades, she would probably not re- 
membered much more vividly than, 
say, her cousin Medill McCormick 
(who was, after all, United States 
senator). 


she remembered, and 
largely because she ran the 

Herald (later the Times-Her- 
ald), the first woman, said, 
head major American daily news- 
paper. Why did she come this life- 
work late? Perhaps she found that 
power (as recent public figure has 
noted) was the ultimate aphrodisiac, 
perhaps she was drawn last 
family tradition. She arrived bearing 
considerable burden—the vigor- 
ous, soiled traditions Chicago 
newspapers; the jazz journalism 
her adored brother Joe; job prof- 
fered (at token $200 week) 
the owner the Herald and Times, 
W.R. Hearst; and the tutelage 
distance Hearst’s long-time pur- 
veyor intellectual popcorn, Arthur 
Brisbane. not surprising that she 
was unable escape these 


The several lives Eleanor Medill Patterson: 
was editorial power the ultimate aphrodisiac? 
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fluences; nor surprising that she 
seemed, Martin’s account, run 
her paper like eternal touring 
company The Front Page. Nor 
surprising, finally, that this excit- 
ing, gossipy, unpredictable newspa- 
per, operating the standards 
yellow journalism and regressive pol- 
itics, was doomed. 

Alice Albright Hoge, earlier 
biographer Cissy, confronts the 
truth about the 
Martin does not: “It was newspa- 
per search causes, and 
latched too many flimsy irrele- 
vant ones. Its readers wearied 
hearing about vivisection, allegedly 
quack doctors, the underpass Du- 
pont Circle [site Cissy’s resi- 
dence], and the character failings 
members the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. The readers became con- 
scious that they were buying poison 
with their news.” 

The Times-Herald Cis- 
sy’s energies through her life, but 
collapsed quickly afterward. The pa- 
per’s executives, whom she willed 


down, 


both sides. 


and 


When the 
legal drinking 
age goes 


It's question lot 
people have been arguing. 
And State Insurance 
Backgrounder the sub- 
ject presents the evidence 


Other Backgrounders 
take objective looks top- 
ics like MPH Speed 
Limit: Lifesaver Nui- 
“Air Bags, 
Needed They're 
part the information 
service available news- 
people from State Farm. 


the Times-Herald, quickly dealt 
off her cousin Bertie, who turn 
sold The Washington Post, thus 
giving the Post morning monopoly 
Washington that has now lasted 
quarter century. 


thus depends the weighing 
her years editor. 

Ralph Martin’s the third treat- 

ment Cissy’s life, and notable 

for paying considerably less atten- 
tion the final stage her career 
than did its two predecessors (to 
which, should said, gives 
generous credit—Cissy (1966), 

Paul Healy, and Cissy Patterson 

(1966), Alice Albright Hoge, 

grandniece who was seven years old 

when Cissy died). 

This curious, because Martin’s 
bibliography shows that has out- 
done his predecessors research: 
has scoured Europe and America for 
books, documents, and interviews, 
and among the last has turned 
amazing number people who re- 
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membered Cissy, even the pre- 
World War days Vienna. Yet 
Cissy seems slip away from him 
those crucial last years; the last 
chapters seem merely patch- 
work anecdote—some bi- 
zarre, some outrageous (as 
when she sent pound flesh her 
rival, Eugene Meyer, Jew, after 
won legal contest with her), some 
only amusing, but very little 
given evaluation understand- 
ing. Perhaps the older Cissy inter- 
ested Martin less than the younger, 
less serious one. Perhaps the respon- 
sibilities those final years adapted 
less readily the kind tale Martin 
has been accustomed spinning 
his treatments Jennie Jerome 
(Winston Churchill’s mother) and 
Wallis Warfield Simpson. per- 
haps, biographers do, simply 
wearied his subject. The reader 
would guess much from his flat 
signoff after Cissy’s death: 
the end did she want peace without 
loneliness. And, now, she had finally 
found it.” Whatever that 
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Everyone talking about the new 
Argentina. 

International leaders like Sunao 
Sonoda, Japan’s foreign minister; 
President Francisco Morales Ber- 
mudez Peru; Count Otto von 
Lambsdorff, minister economics 
for West Germany; King Juan Carlos 
and Queen Sofia Spain; and 
Willibald Pahr, Austria’s minister 
foreign relations—all recent visitors. 

Prominent guests like David Rocke- 
feller, chairman the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; Michael Wilson, Can- 
ada’s minister foreign commerce, 
and Jack Spitzer, president the 
Anti-Defamation League B’nai 
B’rith. 

And it’s easy see why. 

Look the great natural beauty 
Argentina, ranging from the snow- 
capped Andes the rich farming land 
the Pampa. Frankly, it’s country 
almost unlimited agricultural, min- 
eral and forest resources. 

And the streets Buenos Aires, its 
capital more than million people, 
and other Argentine cities are peaceful 
and safe once again for citizens and 
tourists. The dark night domestic 
unrest and chaos over. 

William Rogers, the former 
assistant secretary state for 
Latin American affairs, contrasting 
his visit Argentina 1979 with one 
another atmosphere.” 

That new atmosphere every- 
where. 

Argentina has always been cul- 
tural center the Americas, and once 
again, the famous Colon Theatre 
the busy hub around which the musi- 


New 
Argentina. 


cal and dramatic life Buenos Aires 
revolves. 

Leading musical ensembles like the 
Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted Aldo Cecato, the New 
York Philharmonic led Zubin 
Mehta, and the Zurich Orchestra 
well famous stars like the interna- 
tionally-acclaimed Italian tenor, 
Luciano Pavarotti, are featured. This 
year, Buenos Aires will celebrate its 
400th anniversary with year-long 
festival the world’s greatest music 
and musicians. 

Argentina’s economic future 
equally bright. Net reserves foreign 
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exchange are $10 billion—compared 
with only $20 million 1976. The 
balance payments surplus for each 
the last two years has been bil- 
lion. 

Argentina’s economic infrastructure 
continues expanded and 
strengthened. the leading Latin 
American country nuclear devel- 
opment with plant Atucha com- 
pleted and another Embalse under 
construction. Four more electric- 
nuclear plants will built the year 
2000. The billion-dollar Salto Grande 
hydro-electric dam between Argentina 
and Uruguay already working. 

The World Bank and the Inter- 
American Development Bank have 
approved loans $420 million 
help finance the $3.8 billion Yacyreta 
hydro-electric project the Parana 
River along the Argentine-Paraguay 
border. 

With its extensive on- and off-shore 
oil fields, Argentina expects pro- 
duce all its own petroleum 1982. 
What’s more, the 1978-79 Argentine 
wheat harvest was 52.8% higher than 
the previous year. And industry 
16.6% over last year. 

former U.S. Secretary the 
Treasury William Simon said 
Argentina following his recent trip: 
the past three years, has seen 
more light than the previous thirty. 
And that something seldom known 
history.” 

The people and the government 
Argentina are just optimistic about 
the next years. new spirit 
alive Argentina—a spirit vitality, 
determination and confidence bet- 
ter future for every citizen. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


From three decades observing the 
American media would agree with Ed- 
ward Said CJR, March/ 
April) that inordinately afflicted 
with clichés, caricatures, ignorance, un- 
qualified ethnocentrism, and inaccuracy. 
From half hour reading Said’s arti- 
cle means persuaded that his 
collection bigotries any better than 
those which wrote. wonder wheth- 
was worth eleven pages the Re- 
view prove the point. 
WATSON SIMS 
Editor 
The Home News 
Brunswick, N.J. 
THE REVIEW: 
Edward Said selective reader. 
Among other things, complains that 
the press has looked only 
the deposed shah’s regime and its CIA 
origins. Somehow, Said overlooked 
3,000-word article precisely these sub- 
jects, which began page one The 
New York Times November 26, 1979, 
and filled most page 
BERNARD NOSSITER 
United Nations bureau chief 
The New York Times 
Edward Said replies: When com- 
pared with the many, many words 
characterized containing only superfi- 
cial accounts the ex-shah’s regime, 
Nossiter’s informative 3,000 don’t count 
very much, alas. Moreover, his article 
did not appear until late 1979, after 
twenty-five years general press silence 
the shah’s regime and our crucial role 
it, role Nossiter barely acknowl- 
edges. What the shah been de- 
posed, and our embassy not taken? 

(An article this subject begins 
page 19. Mr. Said will have opportu- 
nity respond that the next is- 
sue.) 


What’s the Journal 


TO THE REVIEW: 


It’s the Review, but this exposé? 
“It’s the Journal. But this report- 
ing?” March/April), reads like 
abbreviated version doctoral disser- 
tation some subject that the same 
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time obvious and obscure. 

There very big difference between 
the kind informational press release 
cited the article and product-puffing 
pitch. Every one the stories whose 
headlines are circled legitimate in- 
terest some Journal reader. the fact 
they’re the paper can’t ground for 
criticism. 

What the charge? That they’re not 
rewritten enough? The releases look 
pretty well written me—with the right 
lead and pretty much all the pertinent 
information included. 

The only valid criticism that can see 
your article the use staff writer 
line. But that’s pretty small stuff 
which base piece that gives the over- 
all impression that the Journal just 
collection handouts with headlines 
added. 

DAN CORDTZ 
Economics editor 
ABC News 

New York 


THE REVIEW: 


It’s the Review. But this reporting? 
When comes telling the public what 
companies and the people them really 
say, it’s damn shame there aren’t 
more newspapers like the Journal. Jour- 
nalism overall might not losing its 


credibility fast. 
NORMAN TEICH 


Dallas, Tex. 


Counterdart 


THE REVIEW: 


Dart: the Columbia Journalism Re- 
view, for journalistic myopia its Dart 
January/February) that looked 
askance the cosponsorship the Tex- 
Student Editors Conference the 
Exxon Company. The Review listed some 
journalistic who took 
part this allegedly oily affair, and 
failed mention the most leading jour- 
nalistic light all: Columbia’s own edi- 
tor-in-residence, Norman Isaacs. 
Incidentally, the topic his talk was 

“Responsibility Journalism.” 

FRED GRAHAM 

CBS News 

Washington, D.C. 


Belatedly the Review acknowledges Mr. 
point and concedes that the 
name featured speaker Norman Is- 
aacs, which was the item originally 
written, should not have been edited out. 
should noted the same time, 
however, that the Dart was directed 
the sponsors the conference and not 
the able speakers, Isaacs, Graham, Va- 
nocur, others. 


Metro-Hebdo canards 


THE REVIEW: 


editor and co-founder The Paris 
Metro, must have been interviewed 
good six times different people pur- 
porting doing piece for you. The 
final product Frenchmen,” 
CJR, January/February), which empha- 
sizes the Metro’s influence Paris Heb- 
do, turns out sloppy rewrite 
some very sloppy reporting. 
Allow set the record straight 

couple points: 
Paris Hebdo, anyone can see 
simply thumbing through the dummy is- 
sue which you had, basically modeled 
after New York magazine, not The Paris 
Metro. 
While four were hired from the 
Metro, were hardly Metro’s 
former staff,” group twenty people. 
Naturally like think the Metro 
had its influence the French press, not 
mention Paris Hebdo, but it’s bit in- 
sulting and entirely naive suggest that 
was the only influence when there are 
thirty other journalists working the 
magazine who come from such original 
French publications Liberation, Ac- 
tuel, and the Canard Enchainé. 

THOMAS MOORE 

Assistant managing editor 

Paris Hebdo 


gaffe? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


her otherwise fine article publisher 
John McGoff McGoff Grab,” 
Karen 
Rothmyer states: question where 
McGoff might have gotten the backing 
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buy the [Washington] 
was not raised the 
press.” This not true. Rothmyer 
knew should have known, since 
more than one conversation last year she 
expressed familiarity with work 
raised this question nearly five 
years ago profile McGoff for the 
Detroit Free Press. raised again 
the fall 1976 issue feed/back, the 
Northern California journalism review. 
And, more recently, lengthy article 
McGoff which appeared the front 
page the Los Angeles Times Febru- 
ary 1977. addition, during the past 
year the Times has devoted all the time 
and resources and second Times re- 
porter sought travel and report 
McGoff’s dealings, the South African 
propaganda fund, and McGoff’s ties 
South African officials. 


DAVID JOHNSTON 
Staff writer 
Los Angeles Times 


Karen Rothmyer replies: David Johnston 
correct saying that discussed the 
possible source John back- 
ing his effort buy The Washington 
Star, fact for which apologize. But 
file McGoff which appeared the 
Detroit Free Press July 1975, focused 
not South Africa but the Dow fam- 
ily. The gist the article was that 
McGoff was clever, conservative busi- 
nessman. 

1977 Johnston wrote very fine 
story for the Los Angeles Times, detail- 
ing the close friendship between McGoff 
and various South African officials. 
was not, however, the first note these 
ties: least two major South African 
newspapers and Africa News, U.S. 
news service, had already done so. With- 
out minimizing Johnston’s contribution, 
believe that built the work oth- 
ers, did. 


The Kinsolving biobox flap 


his Washington Weekly December 
18, 1979, editor and publisher Lester 
Kinsolving attacked the Review for hav- 
ing concealed the identity” the 
vember/December 1979). Our biobox 
read: Rothmyer, former Wall 
Street Journal reporter, currently 
freelance writer New York. The re- 
search which this article was based 
was funded the Center for Investiga- 
tive 
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Kinsolving’s article sought make 
much the fact that Rothmyer had been 
employed the American Committee 
Africa, which opposes apartheid. The 
editors were aware this affiliation, but 
believed that was irrelevant, inasmuch 
McGoff Grab” had nothing 
with apartheid and did not once men- 
tion the subject. any event, the editors 
have full confidence Rothmyer’s prov- 

Kinsolving also raised questions re- 
garding the funding survey wide 
range secretly financed South African 
government activities, written Roth- 
myer, reading which led the Review 
commission her McGoff article. The 
Review had part the funding this 
general survey. 


Rebutting Rusher 


TO THE REVIEW: 


William Rusher’s “The Press Ram- 
pant” November/December 1979) 
raises some valid concerns regarding the 
wisdom journalists arguing for special 
legal benefits. his attempt raise 
important point, however, Rusher was 
apparently not bothered such niceties 
historical fact legal precision. 

For example, Rusher does away with 
some 110 years journalistic and legal 
history asserting that the legal ques- 
tion newsman’s privilege didn’t arise 
until the 1950s, and that Marie Torre 
1957 was the first journalist disobey 
court order testify. fact, the first re- 
ported American newsman’s privilege 
case took place 1848, and there were 
dozens journalists jailed before the 
Torre case for refusing judicial orders 
testify. Torre was the first reporter 
raise the First Amendment defense 
basis for protecting confidential sources. 
But she had long since been preceded 
reporters who argued (unsuccessfully, 
virtually every case) for common law 
evidentiary privilege and who usually 
went jail for varying periods when that 
argument was rejected the courts. 

Rusher’s errors regarding the 1972 
Branzburg decision are more serious. 
seemingly ascribes Justice Powell’s 
concurring opinion the formula actually 
put forth dissent Justice Stewart: 
that the First Amendment should pro- 
tect journalists’ confidentiality unless 
there reasonable cause believe that 
journalist has evidence clearly relevant 
the case hand, and there 
ling and overriding” interest forcing 
the disclosure. (Powell, his concur- 


rence, said that future journalists were 
needlessly harassed requests for confi- 
dential information not legitimately re- 
lated law enforcement needs, the 
courts should provide adequate protec- 
tion for confidential material.) Rusher 
also manages ignore completely the 
fact that the Stewart dissent has been 
utilized many subsequent lower court 
decisions. These decisions have allowed 
First Amendment protection for journal- 
ists’ confidential material, often citing 
Branzburg directly the controlling 
precedent. 

DAVID GORDON 

Associate professor 

The Medill School Journalism 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, 


William Rusher replies: nitpick- 
Professor Gordon second none, 
but cannot see that his footnotes refute, 
any important respect, any the 
points made article. true (and 
unsurprising) that the course cen- 
tury and half journalists here and 
there occasionally went jail protect 
source; but what significant, surely, 
given the current enormous stress the 
First Amendment, that not until 1958 
did occur one these bravos 
plead it. 

About Branzburg, Professor Gordon 
simply wrong. Dissents Supreme 
Court cases are not and cannot relied 
subsequently authority for any- 
thing whatever. was Justice Powell’s 
opinion, concurring with that four 
his colleagues, that contributed the fifth 
vote that coalition and made the de- 
cision the Court uphold Branz- 
burg’s conviction for contempt. The 
Powell opinion states that asserted 
claim privilege should judged 
its facts” case-by-case basis the 
striking proper balance between 
freedom the press and the obligation 
all citizens give relevant testimony 
with respect criminal Lower 
courts, striking that balance, are 
course free employ inter alia the tests 
suggested Justice Stewart. 


Deadline 

The editors welcome and encourage let- 
ters from readers. considered for 
publication the July/August issue, let- 
ters the Review should received 
May 20. Letters are subject editing 
for clarity and space. 
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Applications are now being 
accepted for the fall program. 
Interns will work closely with edi- 
tors wide range research, 
writing, and production projects. 
These positions are unsalaried, 
but interns will paid custom- 
ary rates for any writing they may 
publish during their tenure. Interns 
may enrolled concurrently 
college university; they may 
also unaffiliated. Positions are 
both part- and full-time. 
Applicants should send their re- 
sumes, writing sample, and 
letter explaining their interest to: 


Internship Program 
Columbia Journalism Review 
700 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
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Press and NEPA: The Case the Missing 
Clay Schoenfeld, Journalism 
Quarterly, Autumn 1979 


Just how wise the conventional wisdom 
the press’s role agenda-setter for 
the nation? Judging this revealing 
chronicle the chairman the Center 
for Environmental Communications and 
Education Studies the University 
Wisconsin, the press’s participation 
constructing social reality may some- 
what less crucial than likes think. 

The case point the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act 1969. Variously 
described legislators and environmen- 
cant,” and comprehensive,” the 
act’s historical significance beyond dis- 
pute: the requirement for the environ- 
mental 
Schoenfeld points out, gives the media 
steady supply leads for environmen- 
tal reporting—is but one its effects. 
But while this pivotal piece legislation 
was being written, says Schoenfeld, the 
press was looking the other way. The 
New York Times, for instance, carried 
the whole 1968 just one article 
what was eventually become the 
NEPA; 1968 and 1969, not one its 
thirty-five editorials the subject the 
environment was aimed mobilizing 
public action the bill; nor did any its 
twenty-seven references Senator Hen- 
Jackson take any note the revolu- 
tionary bill had introduced. The 
Washington dailies were not much bet- 
ter, judges Schoenfeld, and more surpris- 
ing still, such specialized magazines 
Environment, Science, and the Sierra 
Club Bulletin, news and comment about 
the pending act were conspicuously ab- 
sent. for the general circulation mag- 
azines, Schoenfeld’s content analysis in- 
dicates that only Time, its new “Envi- 
section August 1969, had 
the foresight consider the power impli- 
cit the Jackson bill and explain what 
might happen were become law 
the land. 

Speculating the puzzle the 
press’s performance, Schoenfeld gener- 
ously tenders the excuse already 
overcrowded agenda coupled with the 
fact that the 
meant that didn’t fall into any particu- 


lar, obvious beat. Whatever the reasons, 
concludes, when the press and public 
finally woke the media event that 
was Earth Day 1970, the crucial legisla- 
tion was already place. 

The moral Schoenfeld’s story that 
least some the time Congress 
quite capable doing its job quietly, ef- 
fectively, and without any help from the 
press. And that contrary popular be- 
lief, when comes the movement 
information, the media even may the 
last know. 


News Doctors: the Patient Buying 
the the Graduate Students Broad- 
cast Journalism, The American University, 
December 1979 


was only three short years ago that 
Walter Cronkite, speech the Ra- 
dio and Television News Directors Asso- 
ciation, was admonishing his colleagues 
against the sinfulness not doing 
would like doing rather than what 
consultants non-news oriented station 
managers believe you should 
Today, the news consultant much 
fixture the local news scene 
cheerful chitchat among the anchors. 
This sobering study attempts measure 
the extent their involvement, the na- 
ture their influence, and the attitudes 
the newspeople with whom they work. 
The first part the report focuses 
television. Among the findings (based 
106 responses questionnaires sent 
300 news directors the top 100 mar- 
kets): total fifty-three stations use 
the full range news consultant ser- 
vices. the majority cases, their hir- 
ing was prompted low ratings com- 
petitive pressures; only one station five 
was motivated desire improve its 
news effort. Most the news directors 
say the consultants not intrude edito- 
rially and that their recommendations 
rarely are implemented without the news 
director’s final approval. And although 
half them cite increase ratings 
after the news consultant’s arrival, only 
percent concede causal connection. 
One particularly fascinating aspect 
the study involves detailed analysis 
the emphasis placed specific recom- 
mendations made Frank Magid Asso- 
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ciates compared those made 
McHugh Hoffman and others the 
field. everybody’s list more on-air 
interaction, more reporter involvement, 
more consumer reports, more film and 
tape reports, more talent supers, and the 
use simpler language. less obvious 
finding, perhaps, that while the news 
directors appear overwhelmingly ac- 
cept the relationship and even evaluate 
positive way, the attitudes their 
staffers are less enthusiastic. 

The second section the study con- 
centrates radio, where consultants 
have found second home and where the 
ratings game being played the tune 
For some reason (dif- 
ferent authors, perhaps?), the conclu- 
sions drawn here are much less sanguine: 
“What the radio industry must guard 
against, seems us, the influx 
‘experts’ who confuse ratings-oriented 
entertainment with journalism that pro- 
vides listeners with what they both want 
and need hear.” idealistic notion 
that would not entirely out place 
the first half the report well. 


How Gets Around, What Hap- 
Conrad, Book Forum, Vol. No. 1979 


the past may labeled Age 
Bronze Iron, then the present cer- 
tainly the era Advanced Concrete, 
writes the editor this ambitious special 
issue the proliferation and dissemina- 
tion empirical knowledge modern 
America. Focused wide range is- 
sues involving scholarly communication, 
the collection essays contains two that 
hold particular journalistic interest. 

“Science Television: Bang 
for the Buck,” Kenneth Goldstein, 
professor journalism Columbia, as- 
sesses the current state the art 
science reporting television. From the 
bland expensive splashes public 
the titillating segments breast en- 
largement the six o’clock news, from 
the pseudo-scientific search for ancient 
the latest trend the classy 
series, says Goldstein, the trouble with 
most science programs their reach 
for amazement, their confusion with en- 
tertainment, and their oversupply vid- 
razzmatazz. The “real foot soldiers 
the war against ignorance,” Gold- 
stein’s view, are the television journalists 
who cover science and health daily 
basis. Working short rations time 
and money, using toy-shop kits and their 
own bodies make all understandable, 
they, the author believes, who are de- 
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livering the most—and the best—of the 
hard science news that the public gets. 

“Tabloid Journalism: Good News 
for the Masses,” The Star correspondent 
Leslie Savan traces the course com- 
plex knowledge wends its way from 
the academic community the man 
the street. The most critical stop, she ex- 
plains, the university’s public rela- 
tions department, for out the vast 
number scholarly projects only 
handful wiil chosen for press atten- 
tion, and whether not they enter the 
media depends how well the 
people popularize the information. Inevi- 
tably, the translation, some facts get 
lost—but, says Savan, the academics 
themselves are usually too flattered 
complain, and, despite the simplification, 
the long run the knowledge itself re- 
mains reasonably intact. far more sub- 
tle and dangerous implication, the au- 
thor’s view, the kind and form the 
knowledge that tends get picked 
and popularized—the good-news, how- 
to, pop-psychology stuff that carries the 
promise that the experts have the an- 
swers, and that science once again has 
solved the problems the self well 
those the world. 


Guide Almanac, Craig and Peter 
Norback and the editors Guide magazine, 
Ballantine Books, $19.95 


Where you send idea for sitcom? 
How you get own broadcast sta- 
tion? Who won the Clio for the best laun- 
dry-soap commercial 1959? What 
Intelsat? How did ever get along until 
now without this amazing one-volume 
storehouse television information? 
Ranging from the top one hundred ad- 
vertisers (A) the differences home 
videocassette recorders (V), the 680- 
page compendium jammed with such 
stuff the answers the questions most 
frequently asked the FCC, descrip- 
tion the ratings system, reprint the 
NAB code, lists talent agents, syndi- 
cated columnists, and communications 
lawyers, and the top fifty television pro- 
grams All Time. For many students 
and teachers, librarians and historians, 
reporters and fact-checkers, the source 
book will bona fide boon. While 
blessing its time- and headache-saving 
authority, however, they should not for- 
get that entries characteristically repre- 
sent the industry position and, indeed, 
appear the work the particular 
organization cited. The jacket blurb calls 
the book not exagger- 
ated claim. G.C. 
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THE WHOLE WORLD 
WATCHING 

Mass Media the 
Making and Unmaking 
the New Left 

Todd Gitlin 


“One need not accept all 
Gitlin’s provocative conclusions 
praise the exacting scholar- 
ship that has gone into this 
study what happens 
anti-establishment movement 
performing establishment 
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EXCERPT FROM THOMAS JEFFERSON’S LETTER 
THE PRESIDENT THE UNITED STATES. 
MONTICELLO, SEPT. 1792. 


Our country and the American news- 
paper industry were still their infancy 
when Thomas Jefferson wrote this letter. 
Although many the prob- 


Having been integral part your 
industry for almost 100 years, we’re 
aware your demanding and irreplace- 
able role this endeavor. 


lems and challenges that That’s one reason why our 


time have since changed, 
there one notable excep- 
tion: People all parts the 
world are still concerned 
about the freedoms Jefferson 


ger, shall make no law re~ 


peaceably assemble and 


interest newspapering 
does not end with the pro- 
duction press systems. 
extends every facet 
the newspaper business: 


sought preserve. Your challenges, your goals, 
Here the United States, your many achievements 

the preservation these free- and your problems. 

doms depends our First Graphic Systems 


Amendment and you 


the newspaper publishing industry 3100 South Central Avenue, 
who exercise its guarantee. Chicago 60650. 


We're concerned. We're Rockwell-Goss. 


science gets business 


Division, Rockwell International, 


Rockwell 
International 


An illumination by Sol Nodel, commissioned by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., and reprinted with their permission. 
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Council study 


Synanon 
‘Retraction 
Project’ 


The Council, the University Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida, considered 
complaint brought before United 
Press International against the Synanon 
Foundation, Inc. 

letter dated November 21, UPI 
charged that the foundation had made 
systematic efforts “to threaten UPI’s re- 
putation and relationships with subscrib- 
ers and, generally, object any news 
coverage which reflects unfavorably 
upon Synanon.” UPI further charged 
that Synanon’s lawyers have been 
ing the nation’s news media with letters 
threatening libel suits part the 
systematic pattern intimidation de- 
signed suppress all stories they consid- 
ered unfavorable.” 

Even reports the Pulitizer Prize 
awarded the Point Reyes (California) 
Light for its Synanon exposé drew form 
letters demanding retraction threat 
suit, the news agency said. 

Following discussion its Novem- 
ber meeting, the Council instructed its 
staff conduct thorough examination 
the issues posed and report back the 
Council the earliest practicable time. 


Staff investigation: Following the Coun- 
cil’s instructions, the staff, under the di- 
rection William Arthur, executive 


The reports the National News Coun- 
cil are prepared the Council and ap- 
pear the Review pertinent informa- 
tion and convenient reference 
source. Publication, which made pos- 
sible the William and Mary Greve 
Foundation, does not imply approval 
disapproval the findings the foun- 
dation the Review. 

The Council’s 
reached its meeting last March and 
New York City. 
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director, undertook thorough investiga- 
tion. 

non’s offices Bay, California, 
Dan Garrett, Jr., the foundation’s 
general counsel, gave Mr. Arthur re- 
port what the foundation called the 
Project.” 

The report reveals that the writing 
letters Synanon seeking 
and “retraction” news reports con- 
cerning the organization not limited 
UPI and its clients. Hundreds such let- 
ters have been sent print and broad- 
cast organizations, such The Asso- 
ciated Press, the television networks, The 
Wall Street Journal, The New York 
Times, San Francisco Chronicle, The 
Milwaukee Journal, and many small- 
newspapers, including The Billings 
(Montana) Gazette and the Times-Her- 
ald Record, Middletown, New York, and 
Time magazine and Editor Pub- 
lisher. 

The Synanon report says that 960 such 
letters were sent out during 1978 and 
1979. these, 816 were sent newspa- 
pers and 144 the television networks— 
ABC, CBS, and NBC—to their affiliate 
stations, and independents. The “Re- 
traction Project” continues into 1980. 

Synanon reported that the organiza- 
tion contracted with nationwide service 
provide clips articles published re- 
lating Synanon. According Mr. 
Garrett’s aides, 11,136 such clips were 
provided during 1978 and 1979. Eliza- 
beth Missakian, administrator Sy- 
nanon’s law offices who prepared the re- 
port, stated that are many more 
[articles] which may not have been 
picked and sent us.” 

The Synanon letters, Mr. Garrett said, 
are sent accordance with Section 48a 
(demand and publication broadcast 
correction) the California Civil Code. 
Paragraph one the section reads: 


any action for damages for the publication 
radio broadcast, plaintiff shall recover 
more than special damages unless correc- 
tion demanded and not published 
broadcast, hereinafter provided. Plaintiff 
shall serve upon the publisher, the place 
publication broadcaster the place 
broadcast, written notice specifying the 
statements claimed libelous and de- 
manding that the same corrected. Said no- 


tice and demand must served within 
days after knowledge the publication 
broadcast statements claimed libel- 
ous. 


“This requires us,” Mr. Garrett said, 
“if are going maintain proper le- 
gal position and preserve our rights, 
file demand for correction whenever 


see material printed which not the 


truth. And that’s all are concerned 
about. are not concerned about criti- 
cism opinion, that sort thing, 
unfavorable articles. This something 
that has been repeated mindlessly the 
media that simply not true. You can 
look the numbers the articles and 
the number retractions have sent 
out and that will answer that problem for 
you.” 
Mr. Garrett continued: 


addition that law, which affects what 
and why it, there strategy which 
have prepared handle the liti- 
gation that have which has been 
indicated some considerable degree 
the strategy that will used against us, 
which follows. you know, have 
sued ABC and Time, Inc., and NBC too, al- 
though have not served them. 


‘Synanon has sent 
hundreds letters 

demanding retraction 


far, appears that one the de- 
fense tactics will be, when get the point 
trying these cases, inundate with sto- 
ries which are the same, substantially the 
same, these defendants have published. 
Then they will ask have made any 
complaint, demanded any retraction, un- 
der Section 48a the California Code 
Civil Procedure. have not, then, 
course, are open the argument that 
there were hundreds stories similar the 
ones that are suing these people about 
which were printed aired that took 
exception to, that filed retraction de- 
mands the law requires, and on, thus 
creating the kind argument that this 
sort of, akin to, admission against in- 
jury. So, are going protect ourselves 
against that sort argument—and that can 
devastating libel case—then every 
time that see somebody file story that 
not true must able produce for jury 
letter which says that’s not true and puts 
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— 


you notice that these are the true facts and 


demands that you correct them. least, 


have denial that. 


Mr. Garrett said the Pro- 
ject” has cost Synanon awful lot 
manpower protect ourselves against 
this flood ghastly, hot, unfavorable, 
defamatory publicity because once some- 
thing said just spreads like wildfire 
and it’s repeated with variations all 
through the media. have had 
maintain staff that reads the clipping 
service and devotes itself sending these 
people what think polite letter 
pointing out them why this story 
wrong, where wrong, and what the 
true facts are. 

are stretched the point where 
we’re sort thin broken line. really 


can’t cover the bases with all the inun- 


dation litigation that has hit since 
the media started making their favor- 
ite subject. 

“If could discontinue the necessity 
sending out these notices retraction 
without severely damaging the merits 
the cases have prosecute, 
would because just don’t have 
the personnel spare something that 
not vital importance the litigation 
that have gotten 

Synanon’s legal department consists 
from sixty sixty-five people, Mr. Gar- 
rett said, and operates seven days week. 
There are seven lawyers, with the re- 
mainder paralegals (trained within Sy- 
nanon), clerks and typists. Most the 
letters sent the media are signed 
Philip Bourdette, secretary the Sy- 
nanon Foundation, and Andrew Weill, 
both lawyers. 

the people,” said Mr. Gar- 
rett, what call the ‘cubic 
which means that they work half the 
time—and these are long days—and 


then they’re off half the time. So, any 


one time about percent that [num- 
ber people] would working.” 

Mr. Garrett said that Synanon’s law- 
yers personally participate all cases in- 
volving the organization court appear- 
ances Los Angeles [now] 
have eight matters pending, plus the ma- 
jor criminal charges against [Synanon 
founder] Chuck Dederich.” 

The litigation involving Time, Inc., 
which Mr. Garrett referred earlier, 
was entered into January 11, 1978, 
the Superior Court California, Alame- 
County. The suit asked $76,750,000 
damages connection with report 
Synanon and its founder the De- 
cember 26, 1977, issue Time maga- 
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1980, Synanon’s request. letter 
signed Mr. Garrett explained that Sy- 
nanon was involved legal actions 
that its law staff and finances were over- 
strained. Taking note declaration 
last September Time’s lawyers that 
the magazine had spent $1.25 million 
that time defending itself, Mr. Gar- 
rett said this sum was “‘far greater than 
the funds available the Synanon Foun- 
dation handle all its varied legal prob- 
lems.” 

But representative the New York 
law firm Cravath, Swaine Moore, at- 
torneys for Time, expressed different 
view: were getting close material 


that could have been damaging them 


their criminal trial,” said, referring 
the impending criminal trial two 
Synanon members and Mr. Dederich 
connection with the rattlesnake attack 
Los Angeles attorney Paul Morantz 
October 13, 1978. said Time had 
obtained court order requiring Syna- 
non turn over specific tapes, files, and 
records relating use vio- 
lence.” Time wanted this material 
strengthen its plea the court for dis- 
missal the libel action. The lawyer 
added that the California attorney gener- 
al’s office had already served subpoenas 
Time requiring that, whenever the de- 
sired material was received, copies 
made available the attorney general 
for use various investigations relating 
Synanon. 

The 1977 Time article, headlined LIFE 
SYNANON SWINGING: ONCE RE- 
SPECTED PROGRAM TURNS INTO KOOKY 
CULT, focused alleged experiments 
new lifestyles fostered Mr. Dederich 
and other Synanon leaders, with empha- 
sis wife-swapping and vasectomies. 


The media have made 
their favorite subject 


Dan Garrett, general c 


ounsel, Synanon 


said people Synanon are treated 
much they were interchangeable 
auto 

October 16, 1979, Superior Court 
Judge Robert Kroninger dismissed 
forty-one forty-four allegations made 
Synanon support its libel suit. 
said: reasonable person could, 
out context, construe them defama- 
tory.” The counts kept alive the judge, 
until Synanon made its own move for dis- 
missal, related two statements the 
article and one “asserted innuendo.” 


zine. The suit was dismissed February One statement charged that all male Sy- 


nanon members were pressured have 
vasectomies and the other that most Sy- 
nanon members paid $400 month for 
room and board. The asserted innuendo 
which Synanon complained was the 
effect that the organization had aban- 
doned its charitable purposes. 

the course the litigation, Time in- 
troduced evidence from Synanon files 
which the magazine’s lawyers contended 
substantiated ali the statements the 
article. addition, counsel for Time pre- 
sented evidence—some the form 
memoranda and from 
tapes officials and members Syna- 
support the magazine’s 
claim that the entire litigation was part 
plot harass the media into silence 
about abuses within Synanon. One mem- 
orandum Time filed court represented 
alleged summons Synanon its 
members “holy against Time, 
its editors, and top officials. This 
war,” according Time, was 
waged separate Synanon organiza- 
tion operating under the name 
S.C.R.A.M. (Synanon Committee for 
Responsible American Media). 
S.C.R.A.M., which for time issued The 
S.C.R.A.M. Bulletin, was described 
Synanon 1978 having its stated 
objective elimination irresponsi- 
ble and malicious news reporting and in- 
vestigation and bureaucrat- 
was further described be- 
ing made “of citizens and religious, 
labor, business and political groups who 
are fed with the highhanded way cer- 
tain members the media feel free 
distort the truth for their own ends.” 

During the litigation, lawyers for 
Time submitted memoranda, transcripts, 
and affidavits support the following 
charges: 


television news interview, just after the 
publication the Time article, that Sy- 
nanon’s friends might their own initia- 
tive take punitive action against per- 
sons the people responsible, their 
wives, their children. Bombs could 
thrown into odd places, into the homes 
some the clowns who occupy high 
places the Time organization. 
news conference January 25, 
1978, representatives Synanon an- 
nounced that they had 235 guns and am- 
munition worth about $63,000 part 
their preparation for private security 
force. The move was linked the Time 
article. 

Shortly after this announcement 
hundreds abusive letters cascaded 
officers and employees Time. 
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“destroy” and Time the 
world the editors reporters 
whom they were addressed. 
September 14, 1978, four Syna- 
non members pleaded contest crim- 
inal charges arising out the beating 
April Thomas Cardineau, former 
resident, who told police his assailants 
had accused him being “spy” for 
Time. actuality, explained, had 
been his honeymoon showing his new 
wife his former residence Synanon. 
Specific acts intimidation were di- 
rected Andrew Heiskell, Time’s chair- 
man, and Hedley Donovan, then editor- 
in-chief. Two representatives Synanon 
accosted Mr. Donovan was leaving 
his home and warned: “We are going 
ruin your October 18, 1978, the 
eve Mr. Donovan’s return from 
overseas trip, U.S. Customs officials re- 
ceived half-dozen calls from persons al- 
leging that the Time editor would at- 
tempting enter the country smuggling 
drugs and jewelry. The information 
about the countries Mr. Donovan had vi- 
sited and the flight which would 
arriving was specific that customs offi- 
cials subjected his luggage exten- 
sive search and, Mr. Donovan said, 
took considerable effort dissuade them 
from body search. After convinced 
the agents that Synanon was behind the 
tip, the agents apologized and accompa- 
nied Mr. Donovan outside, where two 
Synanon representatives were waiting 
“interview him.” 

When the suit against was 
dropped, the magazine said: 


This concludes two years legal action dur- 
ing which Synanon tried intimidate Time, 
Inc., from exercising its constitutional right 
report the news. That harassment only de- 
termined fight harder. Had Synanon 
succeeded, others might well have been en- 
couraged undertake similar suits at- 
tempts chill the actions the press. 


February 18, 1980, Time filed 
motion seeking $1.9 million from Syna- 
non cover all its costs the litiga- 
tion. Time lawyer told the Council 
that this healthy deterrent 
future suits this kind.” 

During the interview with Mr. Arthur, 
Mr. Garrett said that his legal staff also 
“is involved handling the litigation 
the Federal Court Fresno,” referring 
federal civil rights action brought 
Synanon against the Visalia Times-Del- 
ta, members the Tulare County Board 
Supervisors, and certain other Tulare 
County officials who “‘conspired close 
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many cases, these letters threatened down our [in Tulare County]. clippings were received Synanon’s le- 


also are personally involved 
the court appearances the current liti- 
gation with the attorney general the 
Mr. Garrett added. the 
action that brought claiming that 
have misappropriated charitable funds, 
which totally without merit, but the 
political climate being what is, it’s 
something that have appear 
court contest. 

also make appearances Wash- 
ington, C., where have major 
lawsuit pending [involving property 
case]. addition that, the lawyers 
and the legal department are personally 
involved all the on-going govern- 
mental investigations. You may aware 
that when the media creates such intense 
controversy, the various bureaucratic 


harassment 

only determined 
to itelal harde: 


q 


agencies the federal, state, and local 
guess because they want 


look good they can—they start 


move. since this onslaught, have 
been investigated, guess, every fed- 
eral, state, and local agency that has in- 
vestigative powers.” 

News Council check revealed that 
Synanon has been involved approxi- 
mately 144 lawsuits the 1970s and 
continuing into 1980, the plaintiff 
times and the defendant times. 
Many these actions involved, and in- 
volve, personal injury/motor vehicle 
cases, child custody, and property dam- 
age, generating little, any, press cover- 
age. But the rattlesnake attack Mr. 
Morantz received immediate nationwide 
page one and television network cover- 
age. Mr. Morantz, who had been in- 
volved successful $300,000 default 
legal action against Synanon, survived 
the attack. 

Two days later, two Synanon members 
were arrested suspicion attempted 
murder and, December Mr. Deder- 
ich was arrested warrant charging 
conspiracy and solicitation commit 
murder connection with the attack. 
Following the filing formal charges, 
trial all three was set for early April. 

Synanon’s report indicates that the 
“Retraction applied news- 
papers, got underway during the same 
month that the Morantz attack oc- 
curred—October 1978. From January 
through September that year, 1,063 


gal department, but retraction letters 
newspapers were sent out during that 
period. October, 701 clippings were 
received and eight retraction-demand 
letters were dispatched. November 
and December, 3,511 clippings were re- 
ceived and letters were sent. Janu- 
ary 1979, clippings were received 
and letters were sent. 

Broadcasters received nineteen retrac- 
tion demands from January 1978, 
through July. None were sent during Au- 
gust and September, but seventy-seven 
were sent from October 1978, through 
January 1979. 

Typical the letters sent Synanon 
the news media following publication 
reports about the Morantz episode was 
one dated December 12, 1978, and ad- 
dressed Otis Chandler, publisher 
the Los Angeles Times. The letter, 
signed Mr. Bourdette, began: 


Synanon Foundation, Inc., its officers, direc- 
tors and residents, and all members the Sy- 
nanon religion, demand that you correct and 
retract that certain article published No- 
vember 22, 1978 the Los Angeles Times 
concerning Synanon Foundation, Inc. The 
story false, malicious and defamatory its 
entirety, and clear that you, your report- 
ers, writers and others your organization 
responsible for its preparation, editing, re- 
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search and publication, published with the 
knowledge that was false, with reckless 
disregard for whether was false 


The letter proceeded charge the 
Times with intentions create false 
impression and understanding the 
minds those who read the article that 
Synanon has abandoned its 
charitable tax-exempt purposes, that 
longer takes care juvenile delin- 
quents, alcoholics other character-dis- 
ordered persons, that Synanon in- 
sane, violent terrorist organization that 
kills persons, including its critics, that 
Synanon attempted murder, rattle- 
snake, Paul Morantz, that Synanon 
brainwashes and tortures people, that 
Synanon performs other immoral acts, 
and that this story based reliable 

The Times story, headlined AUTHORI- 
TIES RAID SYNANON RANCH, SEIZE RE- 
CORDINGS, reported that investigators, 
armed with search warrants, had 
remote section Tulare County” and 
had seized tape re- 
cordings there. The story went on: 


The search warrants authorized seizure all 
tapes making reference Los Angeles attor- 
ney Paul Morantz, who was bitten 
rattlesnake allegedly placed his mailbox 
two Synanon members. 

was all very peaceful. There was 
crazy Jim Jones stuff. will couple 
days before know what got there,” 
Los Angeles County Dep. Atty. Mike Carroll 
said. 


“Exhibit accompanying the Syna- 
non letter included Synanon’s interpreta- 
tion what the above two paragraphs 
meant readers. Regarding the first pa- 
ragraph, Synanon said: 


(Meaning readers that law enforcement 
authorities made surprise raid Synanon 
and that imminent physical danger them 
from Synanon required that they 
down small community.) 


Regarding the second paragraph, Syna- 
non stated: 


(Meaning readers that tape recordings 
were obtained which substantiate that Syna- 
non attempted murder Paul Morantz with 
rattlesnake.) 


The Bourdette letter contains paragraphs 
which are identical those frequently 
used other retraction letters sent the 
news media. For example: 


The truth that Synanon law-abiding, 
charitable tax-exempt organization which 
has helped thousands drug addicts, alco- 
holics, juvenile delinquents and character- 
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disordered persons who have come for 
help, and that continues take care 
such persons. Synanon does not direct, en- 
courage condone illegal activities any 
sort. The truth that Synanon present co- 
operaies and always has cooperated with law 
enforcement officials ever [sic] level 
government. 


Another 
reads: 


commonly used paragraph 


The truth that Synanon new and pre- 
cious religious movement the United 
States. The truth that the philosophical and 
religious ideals and practices Synanon are 
indigenous the western Judeo-Christian 
and American traditions, and have evolved 
from the deepest humanistic strain those 
traditions. The truth that Synanon’s mod- 
els for human and moral behavior come typi- 
cally from Ralph Waldo Emerson, Martin 
Luther King and Jesus Christ. The truth 
that Synanon bears resemblance 
thought deed the language witchcraft 
and demonology falsely and maliciously em- 
ployed the irresponsible media. 


The Los Angeles Times has received 
approximately fifteen retraction-demand 
letters from Synanon through January 
28, 1980. According Harold Fu- 
son, Jr., the newspaper’s staff counsel, 
the paper has made retractions cor- 
rections: “In each instance the situation 
was investigated with considerable care. 
Some the stories were wire service sto- 


within 


legal propriety for Synanon 
take legal steps 
William German 
Managing Editor, San Francisco Chronicle 


ries and forwarded the complaints 
them. instance were advised 
them retract correct.” The paper 
does, however, scrutinize its reports 
Synanon, coverage which, along with the 
San Francisco Chronicle, the most 
thorough any daily newspaper pub- 
lished the nation. 

William Thomas, the Times’s edi- 
tor, calls the letter-writing campaign 
“harassment,” but points out that the pa- 
per has been harassed before. men- 
tioned the Church Scientology this 
connection and said can see where 
such letters could constitute much more 
harassment for editors and publishers 
small newspapers that cannot afford the 
expenses involved maintaining legal 
staffs even legal counsel. William Ger- 
man, managing editor the Chronicle, 
which has received twenty-three demand 
letters through February 1980, and 
has replied none, told the Council that 
certainly within legal propriety for 


them take legal steps. We’ve had 
ephemeral things before, the letter-writ- 
ing campaigns, the phone-call cam- 
paigns, picketing. But this goes and 
on, with all these high legal costs getting 
higher and all the time spent checking. 
Sometimes you get the point where 
you overreact. You think its not bother- 
ing you, but is. We’re not intimidated. 
Ralph [Ralph Craib, veteran Chronicle 
reporter] has stayed top this. But 
this thing something that you can’t 
wrap and put aside. festers.” 

The “Retraction follows 
pattern. news organization that origi- 
nates story may expect receive, with- 
twenty days, long-form letter de- 
manding retraction. The long-form letter 
goes into detail, specifying what Synanon 
objects to, with enclosed 
giving Synanon’s interpretation what 
the specified areas mean readers. 

Wire service stories generate some- 
what different procedure. and UPI 
originate story, they rewrite sto- 
supplied client newspaper, they 
get the long-form letter. Newspapers 
who pick the wire service story and 
publish may get short-form letters, 
nothing all, depending whether Sy- 
nanon got clipping and which papers 
are chosen get letter. The short-form 
letter advises the editor publisher that 
letter protest has been sent the 
wire service, and encloses copy. 

The short-form letter also includes 
reference the headline used the pa- 
per the objected-to story, the date 
publication, and the date the clipping 
was received Synanon. the 
letter states, printing the afore- 
said article constitutes republication.” 
And then retraction demanded under 
Section 48a. 

long-form letter went UPI’s pres- 
ident, Roderick Beaton, dated March 
18, 1979, protesting story closed 
child-custody hearing San Rafael, 
California, and twenty-six UPI clients 
received the short-form letter. Seventeen 
the letters went UPI clients Cal- 
ifornia, and nine went clients nine 
other states. 

UPI’s knowledge, only one sub- 
scriber published retraction, the Even- 
ing Outlook Santa Monica April 
The paper, which has received six retrac- 
tion letters all, stated its retraction 
that “regrets publishing the unsubstan- 
tiated allegations child abuse that ap- 
peared the story.” 

One paragraph the UPI story was 
used reference, without attribution 
UPI, guest colurnn distributed 
the Capitol News Service Sacramento 
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ghways 


Freight railroads save highways, 
tax dollars and energy 
piggybacking truck 


Mile for mile and pound for pound, today’s freight 
railroads are four times more fuel-efficient 
than big trucks. Shippers this advantage. 
why piggybacking truck trailers and 
tainers the fastest-growing segment 
freight business. 

But another consideration. While every 


that vital svstem alarming rate. 

Congress watchdog, the General Accounting 
Office, said blistering July 1979 report: 
truck weight major cause highway dam- 
age. The rate highway deterioration will slow 
down excessively heavy are off the 
five-axle tractor-trailer loaded the 
current 80,000 pound federal weight limit...has 
the same impact interstate highway 
least 9,600 automobiles. 

ironic that the American public subsidiz- 
ing the destruction its own highways. also 
unnecessary, because logical alternative 
already exists. This the vast, fuel-efficient 
network that links every part America: our 
ern freight railroads. 

Railroads handle more than third 
the inter-city freight and have the capacity 
handle even more. Today, escalating highway 
repair costs and dwindling oil supplies make 
freight railroads more vital than ever. 

more information, write: Alternative 
Association American Railroads, American 
Railroads Building, Washington, D.C. 


America’s freight railroads 

piggyback truckloads last year 
—and never left pothole. 


Truck trailers the pub 
% 
move freight most 
sidizes our public highway system, trucks are 


its client newspapers. The CNS, which 
services state capital news about 300 
small—mostly weekly—papers Cali- 
fornia, issued retraction after two 
clients insisted that done the 
ground that they couldn’t afford law- 
suit. Fred Kline, editor and owner 
CNS, told the Council that estimates 


simply won’t publish any stories about 


Synanon now. They can’t afford law- 
suits. Their liability insurance for the 


most part calls for them pay the first 
$7,500, and that’s lot money for 


small paper.” 

legal counsel had found the re- 
port the child-custody hearing legally 
unobjectionable. 

far the largest number letters 
sent Synanon during single month 


were the 223 dispatched news organi- 


zations May 1979. That was the 
month that followed the award Pu- 
litzer Prize April the Point 
Reyes Light, California weekly (circu- 
lation: 2,700) for its coverage Syna- 
non. 

Among this barrage letters sent out 
result the award the Light were 
long-form letters both UPI and AP. 
Identical charges were made Synanon 
that “The story contains allegations that 
Synanon for beatings, 
hoarding weapons, and revenge at- 
tacks.” 

The statement used both the UPI 
and stories regarding allegations was 
taken from Columbia University press 
release accompanying the announcement 
the Pulitzer awards. 

Most the letters sent subscribers 
who picked the wire stories were 
the short form. One such letter, about the 
UPI story, was sent Frank Daniels, Jr., 
president and publisher The Raleigh 
(North Carolina) Times. referred 


legal counsel who advised that reply 


the Synanon letter made unless at- 
torneys for UPI New York should 
recommend. 

Mr. Daniels wrote UPI, enclosing 
the correspondence. Stevenson, 
UPI’s editor-in-chief, responded: 
have chosen not reply the original 


demand Synanon made Beaton [UPI’s 
president]. see reason that you 
should reply their letter you.” 


one knows how many such ex- 


changes took place between client news- 
papers and the wire services, especially 
since many inquiries were handled 


telephone. Hart Clinton, editor and 
publisher the San Mateo Times and 
News Leader California, which pub- 
lished retraction, told the Council that 
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this story came in—the UPI sto- 
ry—it had this unattributed statement 
with reference the Point Reyes Light. 
called UPI and got little satisfaction, 
ran the retraction [on June 7]. There 
was another case and ran the retrac- 
tion. have instructed newsroom not 
publish any more material Synanon 
unless extremely important and 
harassed. Running retraction hasn’t 
hurt our credibility.” 

opinion,” continued Mr. Clin- 
ton, Synanon apparently was en- 
couraged the results the Hearst 


barrage letters 
followed reports 

the 

Pulitzer Prize 


case—in which they won big settle- 
ment—to seek retractions matter 
policy when the story the slightest 
bit defamatory, whether it’s true false. 
make the decision the threshold run 
the law firm San Francisco that repre- 
sents 

Mr. Clinton said his paper has re- 
ceived letters from Synanon since 
adopting that policy. has been several 
months now since have even men- 
tioned the name Synanon,” Virgil Wil- 
son, the San Mateo paper’s managing 
editor, said. will run story when 
it’s very important.” 

The Hearst reference Mr. Clinton 
deals with 1976 settlement one Sy- 
nanon suit and subsequent settlement 
1978 second suit. The first settle- 
ment was libel suit filed 1972 fol- 
lowing two San Francisco Examiner ar- 
ticles about Synanon. July 1976, 
settlement $32 million suit, the Ex- 
aminer agreed pay Synanon $600,000, 
described that time the largest 
amount ever paid end such action. 
Following Synanon 
pressed second suit, for conspiracy, 
against the Hearst Corporation, Ran- 
dolph Hearst, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., their lawyers, and others for 
attempting injure plaintiffs financial- 
while the first suit was being liti- 
gated. Mr. Dederich and Synanon 


charged that the defendants had at- 
| 
tempted dissuade major contributors 


from assisting the charity, interfered 


with its ability earn income, and 


caused the burglary Mr. Dederich’s 


office and the theft sixty-nine confi- 
dential tapes part conspiracy 
attack Synanon. 

This second suit was settled for mil- 
lion 1978. January 1979, the 
State Superior Court granted order, 
requested both parties, closing from 
public examination certain materials de- 
veloped during the discovery phase 
both suits. 

According Ralph Craib the 
Chronicle, who has covered Synanon reg- 
ularly, the Examiner folded re- 
sponse this litigation, most the press 
folded. there had been little more 


courage displayed, these people would 


never have gotten their start. Some pret- 
ludicrous things happened. they had 
all laid out over the last eighteen 
months think there would have been 
enough heat the authorities have 
stopped Several editors and publish- 
ers Mr. Arthur spoke with agreed, 
part, with Mr. Craib’s analysis. 
think lot about that suit when you re- 
ceive one those Section 48a letters,” 
Funk, editor the Santa Monica 
Evening Outlook, said. 

Because neither suit received extensive 
publicity, very little the way detail 
found its way into news columns. Appar- 
ently there was agreed press release 
following settlement the first suit. The 
New York Times report the settle- 
ment, published July 1976, consisted 
eleven paragraphs: Two were refer- 
ences front-page apology the Exam- 
iner published; two were devoted 
statement Synanon spokesman that 
the organization would press the second 
suit; another dealt with statement 
Mr. Dederich read press conference; 
and yet another concerned the method 
payment and statement the judge 
that pretrial agreement would pos- 
sible after July the settlement date. 

Regarding the first suit, Reg Murphy, 
who became the Examiner’s publisher 
long after the suits were initiated, said 
was matter record that the work 
the reporter who wrote the two articles, 
and who has since died, caused his dis- 
missal. added that the reporter had 
been sent earlier the People’s Republic 


Examiner. was later learned, said Mr. 


Murphy, that the reporter never entered 


China; his experiences within that coun- 
try were reported solely from Hong 


Kong. 
Closure the records prevented closer 
examination both settlements. Howev- 


er, the fact that the burglary had oc- 
curred during litigation the first suit 
was published the time its settle- 
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Gudrun Zapf cant understand 
whyTV Guide doesnt want anyone 
use name. 


There’s only one Gudrun Zapf. registered trademarks, the exclusive 


gladly share the name. property Triangle Publications, Inc. 
There’s only one Guide magazine, else can use them. 
too. But like that way. protect Which makes pretty unique. Along 


our good names, Guide and Television with Gudrun Zapf. 
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ment. 

Mr. Murphy told Mr. Arthur that 
those suits have chilling 
the press. Examiner happened 
the wrong end things and 
couldn’t defend Mr. Murphy said 
that the only organization 
the world about which have had give 
standing orders that every story, every 
headline, has checked legal 
counsel. This, course, takes hundreds 
hours lawyer time.” 

David Mitchell, co-publisher and edi- 
tor the Point Reyes Light, told Mr. 
Arthur that “It amazing how much 
damage the Hearst settlement has done 
the rest the Mr. Mitchell’s 
wife, Catherine, who co-publisher 
the Light, said that all the rest 
the press forced stand fast prove 
that what Hearst did that brought about 
the two suits not typical what news- 
papers will do.” 

After receiving retraction demand 
regarding the report award 
the Pulitzer the Mitchells, Ted 
Natt, editor and publisher The Daily 
News Longview, Washington, wrote 
Mr. Bourdette follows: 


The volume boilerplate coming out your 

California civil code does not apply 
newspapers published the state Wash- 
ington. 

Furthermore, this newspaper has very 
high regard for the accuracy, fairness and 
competence The Associated Press. will 
not retract the article you refer unless The 
Associated Press does and notifies that 
taking such step. 

Maybe you will have better luck with your 
bullying elsewhere. 


When The Atlanta Journal published 
Los Angeles Times story, following an- 
nouncement the Pulitzer Prize award, 
the celebration that took place the 
five-room frame building where the Point 
Reyes Light published, the Journal got 
retraction letter. Objectionable Sy- 
nanon was this quote from David Mit- 
chell the Light: 


number stories dealt with Synanon’s fi- 
nances. While purporting non-profit, 
charitable organization, Synanon, discov- 
ered, had made millions for the top officers 
the corporation and was doing very little 
rehabilitate drug addicts. 


Synanon interpreted this mean that 
“had abandoned its original charitable 
nature and purpose rehabilitation and 
that top corporate officers have managed 
embezzle millions dollars for their 
personal 

The Journal’s response, according 
James Minter, managing editor, was 
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“routine letter denying any legal obliga- 
tion responsibility.” 

late December 1979, California’s 
attorney general, George Deukmejian, 
filed suit Marin County Superior 
Court San Rafael seeking full ac- 
counting charity funds raised the 
Synanon Foundation. The suit alleged 
that large sums money had been used 
for purposes other than rehabilitation, 
such $600,000 award Mr. Dede- 
rich and high salaries for other officers, 
including Mr. Dederich’s brother, son, 
and daughter. also alleged that 
stantial funds” had been spent the 
purchase airplanes, mobile homes, mo- 
torcycles, etc., for the personal use cer- 
tain officers and directors Synanon 
and unrelated the non-profit corpora- 
tion’s charitable purposes.” 

Synanon protested stories growing out 
the attorney general’s lawsuit. re- 
traction-demand letter UPI, with 
short-form letters various UPI clients, 
said that the allegations (taken from 


‘At the Examiner. 
every Synanon story 

Reg Murphy 


blishe an Francisco Examine: 
court records) meant readers Sy- 
nanon fraudulently gave over half mil- 
lion dollars Charles Dederich for his 
personal use, illegally used charitable 
funds order arm itself and purchase 
lavish luxury items instead using the 
funds for their intended charitable pur- 

UPI did not respond the demand for 
retraction. 

When United States Supreme Court 
Justice William Rehnquist was reported 
the Los Angeles Times rejecting 
December 28, 1980, request Syna- 
non “head off efforts California At- 
torney General George Deukmejian 
have receiver appointed take control 
the organization’s finances,” Syna- 
non’s letter the Times declared that 
this meant readers Justice Rehn- 
quist approved plan place Syna- 
non under receivership and that re- 
sult Justice Rehnquist’s opinion, Syna- 
non will placed under receivership.” 
The Synanon letter took cognizance 
the fact that the Times report also stated 
that Synanon the right ask anoth- 
Supreme Court Justice for stay.” 

The Times did not respond Syna- 
non’s demand for retraction. 

“Synanon unrelenting its cam- 
paign legal intimidation,” midwest- 


ern editor wrote the Council, enclosing 
copy another Synanon letter. 
called vigilantism.” 

“Will they never stop?” California 
attorney queried note the Council 
accompanying retraction demand. 

Peter Hunt Hunt and Hunt, San 
Francisco law firm representing the 
Berkeley Independent and Gazette, the 
recipient ten Synanon letters, tried 
new approach. October 1978, re- 
sponse Synanon letter, proposed 
that representatives Synanon meet 
with representatives the paper’s edito- 
rial staff informal news conference, 
either the paper’s office Synanon. 
“Putting forth your observations part 
the news-gathering process could 
more effective than recourse the total- 
sterile and unilluminating operations 
correction,” wrote. The letter 
closed with the publisher’s name and 
phone number. response was re- 
ceived. Hunt said, routinely 
write ‘See letter October 26, 
all responses Synanon letters, 
and still have not gotten any re- 
sponse.” 

Ralph Craib the Chronicle, who ori- 
ginally proposed the Point Reyes Light 
for the Pulitzer Prize competition, told 
the Council that has attempted talk 
with the Synanon people times 
over the past few years. You get nothing 
all. You talk secretary, leave 
number, and nothing happens. It’s very 
frustrating. And they profess that they 
are open, charitable organization.” 

Eight months after the Pulitzer Prize 
was awarded the Light, the Mitchells 
were sued Synanon. Named third 
defendant the action was Richard 
Ofshe, instructor sociology the Uni- 
versity California Berkeley, who as- 
sisted the Mitchells their preparation 
stories Synanon. 

This new suit, which $1.25 million 
alleged damages sought, did not in- 
volve the Light’s extensive coverage 
Synanon. That coverage brought re- 
traction-demand letters. Rather, the suit 
charged that Mr. Mitchell and Dr. Ofshe 
made several statements during talk 
show television station KQED San 
Francisco that were “entirely false, mali- 
cious, inflammatory and unprivileged.” 
Cathy Mitchell, also named defen- 
dant, was not alleged the suit have 
made any slanderous statements. 

report the filing the suit 
quoted Mr. Mitchell saying 
not worried the slightest about Syna- 
non being able recover any damages.” 
said that everything discussed the 
interview had been published before, and 
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THE ALFRED DUPONT- 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
BROADCAST JOURNALISM 


announce the addition two cash prizes 
for outstanding independent productions news and public affairs 
during 1979 broadcast season 


$10,000 
the best program series 
July 4979 and June 30th, 198 
$10,000 
the station network responsible 
for broadcasting the program series programs selected— 


For information concerning the Alfred duPont-Columbia University Awards, please write to: 


Barrett, Director 
Alfred Columbia University Survey and Awards \wards 
School Journalism 


— 


that have published Syna- 
non well documented.” 

One month later, January 28, Sy- 
nanon sent retraction-demand letter 
AP, with copies four California pa- 
pers. should noted that Synanon 
claimed the letter that ob- 
tained knowledge” the report 
January indicating that was within 
the twenty-day notification period pre- 
scribed Section 48a. 

Letters other newspapers, their 
number unknown, followed with the 
same adherence 48a. For example, one 
was sent the Chicago Sun-Times 
February with Synanon declaring 
received the Sun-Times story (presum- 
ably through clipping) January 18. 

the letter AP, Synanon said that 
the quotes attributed Mr. Mitchell 
meant readers “that Synanon has 
abandoned its original charitable pur- 
poses and has deteriorated into bizarre 
cult that has armed itself and has com- 
mitted illegal acts and that these allega- 
tions are based reliable source.” 

Council interview Point Reyes 
Station, tiny community about 
hour’s drive north San Francisco, Mr. 
Mitchell said that result the suit 
kind watch myself when talk and 
don’t express the kind stuff normally 
express. try not loose what say 
under any circumstance, but does have 
that, they call it, ‘chilling effect.’ 
You’re not quite candid you nor- 
mally would be, and that’s not good for 
the newspaper business.” 

Referring the Light’s coverage 
Synanon, Mr. Mitchell said 
something else considered. It’s 
hell lot easier for Cathy and 
gutsy. This paper’s worth $125,000, 
maybe. It’s not lot risk. What hap- 
pens you’ve got guy who’s his six- 
ties and he’s worked this thing all 
his life. says, ‘My God, I’m going 
retire couple years. don’t want 
take anything that will jeopardize 
entire retirement plans.’ People get more 
and more conservative, not for political 
reasons, but trying start all over again 
your sixties whole lot different 
than trying start over our age.” 
Mitchell thirty-six; his wife thirty-five. 

Cathy Mitchell said: 


First all, got into step step. You 


just don’t it. When first got into this, 


man was badly beaten Synanon property. 
was possible that we’d sued, but de- 
cided that couldn’t cover beating 
our paper then didn’t want publish 
newspaper. decided we’d cover it. And 
then, having made that decision, had our 
lawyer read the libel insurance. 
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David Mitchell added: 


just not going feel right about being 
the newspaper business seeing news that 
you recognize real news and being afraid 
cover because you’re afraid you’re going 
get sued. you think that way, you don’t 
belong the business. 


Michael Dorais, general counsel for 
the California Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, commenting the suit, said 
felt the Mitchells and Dr. Ofshe 
kamikaze mission. They get some 
personal satisfaction for having done 
something significant, but get busted 
the 

Mr. Dorais said that seems that the 
Mitchells and Dr. Ofshe are getting pro 
bono legal assistance arranged for the 
Reporters Committee for Freedom the 
Press and that the defendants are pro- 
tected under California Evidence Code 
Section 1070 from identifying confiden- 
tial sources and from supplying unpub- 


‘The Synanon suits 
have chilling effect 


David Mitche 
Co-publisher, Point Reyes 


pul 


lished information. 

Mr. Dorais said that the CNPA 
“doesn’t help anybody legally. Our phi- 
losophy has always been that you are re- 
sponsible for your own backyard, wheth- 
it’s open meeting violation, 
open record violation, libel suit. Par- 
ticularly libel suit. you ap- 
peal, and there’s liable some prece- 
dent set which will affect all us, then 
come friend the court brief. 
From practical standpoint, that doesn’t 
help anybody else That means 
that they’re their own cash, their 
mortgages, and what have you, until 
the appellate level. And then all they get 
someone with arm around their 
shoulder. They don’t get any money 
their pocket. With the cost legal pro- 
tection what is, they [Synanon] 
wanted pursue the Mitchells, any- 
body else, they could put them under.” 

Mr. Dorais said that 
think Synanon through. “I’m not sure 
that’s true. think they may very 
viable organization still. His [Deder- 
ich’s] daughter apparently has reason- 
able set brains. There must some 
other people there the hierarchy 
who aren’t going let multi-million 
dollar operation like that under. There 
must other people there who want 
keep going because was doing 


some good, who want recapture its ori- 
ginal purpose, which was helping addicts, 
junkies. think it’s too big and too strong 
just say, well, they’re out it, they’ve 
been destroyed.” 

Asked about the “‘Retraction Project,” 
Mr. Dorais said, “If nobody hits them 
hard, financially, with suit, have the 
impression that they will continue use 
this group lawyers who, under- 
stand it, are Synanon members, just 
continue slap people around and scare 
them. They [the letters] are frightening 
that extent.” 

possible, Mr. Dorais said, that the 
letters will people draw their 
horns. would change the reporting 
information this country UPI got hit 
with big suit, UPI and the people who 
publish their material. 

haven’t seen anything UPI has run 
which think particularly libelous, 
considering New York Times Sullivan 
and extensions thereof, and all sorts 
public interest stories that have been 
published.” 

Charles Just, deputy attorney general 
California, said that his belief that 
Synanon hurt financially be- 
cause all these lawsuits, and the re- 
sulting publicity. These things dry not 
only their funds, and donations, but ap- 
parently their membership well.” 

Mr. Just said that the attorney gener- 
al’s office has amassed stacks material 
its own investigation Synanon, in- 
cluding about 600 tapes, files, and re- 
cords subpoenaed from Time, Inc. This 
material had been obtained the com- 
pany from Synanon during the litiga- 
tion Synanon’s now dismissed suit 
against Time, Inc. Among material ob- 
tained special criminal investigative 
unit set the attorney general’s of- 
former Synanon members detailing al- 
leged acts violence Synanon. Mr. 
Just said that his office engaged the 
“monumental job” computerizing this 
material, after which will determine 
further action our part called for, 
either the civil criminal areas.” 


Council action: The fact that Synanon, 
its own admission, engaged 
sweeping campaign seeking retraction 
news reports which deems unfair its 
reputation and conduct has been con- 
firmed through the Council’s investiga- 
tion. The Council’s investigation also has 
confirmed that Synanon’s 
has resulted creating at- 
mosphere apprehension among many 
the nation’s news executives and re- 
porters because the flood retraction- 
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oil cooking rock 


got 


“Cooking isn’t exactly the right 


word,” says Gulf engineer John 

Selters. “Actually heat the 

rock oil shale about 
The heat releases kind oil called 
kerogen. The idea refine 


the kerogen and use instead 
petroleum. 


“The oil shale mined 800 feet down.” 


“There are huge oil shale 
deposits America. According 
some calculations, these deposits 
the Middle East. 

“Gulf and another oil company 
are equal partners project 
Rio Blanco County, Colorado, 
alternative expensive imported 
crude oil. 


still the development stage and 

production years away. But 

need the oil then even more than 
now. 

“Of course Gulf still working 
hard find and produce all the 
domestic petroleum and natural gas 
can. But also working hard 
alternatives. Oil shale one 
many. takes energy produce 
energy, and Gulf giving 
our best shot.” 


™~ 


Gulf people: 
energy for tomorrow. 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


“The liquid shale oil. The rock oil shale.” 


| | 
| 
Gulf 


demand letters and the public record 
litigation. 

clear that Synanon using law 
presumably passed protect publishers 
and broadcasters—Section 48a the 
California Civil Code—as weapon for 
coercing the press into silence about Syn- 
anon and its affairs. also clear that, 
result this legal harassment, many 
editors and news directors, especially 
those associated with small news organi- 
zations limited resources, are refrain- 
ing from publishing broadcasting news 
they deem legitimate affecting Syna- 
non. 

Much the Council may deplore this 
result, obliged recognize that First 
Amendment and other legal rights are 
issue both sides this controversy. 
Unquestionably, Synanon acting 
conformity with the law sending out its 
demands for retraction, whether not 
has any serious intent following 
with libel suits retraction forth- 
coming. Yet the practical effect its 
policy cut off the free flow infor- 
mation many places—a condition 
which the ultimate victims will the 
public and truth itself. 

What the right response editors 
and broadcasters who believe the letters’ 
sole purpose intimidation? The history 
press freedom makes plain that 
there substitute for courage such 


press must have 
the courage stand for 
its freedom 


cases. The Council recognizes the genu- 
ineness the pocketbook worries that 
operate enterprises without legal staffs 
substantial treasuries—the fear that 
combating even frivolous claim may 
entail prohibitive cost. But the record 
this case indicates that disaster has not 
befallen those who refused surrender 
harassment, who fulfilled their jour- 
nalistic cbligation disseminate news 
they considered public interest about 
Synanon. The Council notes particularly 
the tack taken the Berkeley 
dent and Gazette, newspaper 50,000 
circulation. has received ten retraction 
letters from Synanon, which routine- 
replies inviting the organization 
come out from behind its self-erected se- 
crecy shield and join with the paper’s 
staff news-oriented meeting for full 
exploration Synanon’s views and activ- 
ities. Not once has Synanon taken this 
invitation. 
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The Council’s investigation leaves 
room for doubt that the public many 
areas getting less news about Synanon 
than otherwise would because the 
chilling effect editors the organiza- 
tion’s suit-threatening campaign. the 
extent that this deplorable condition 
invited the requirements law that 
publishers California and several other 
states helped lobby through safe- 
guard against just such misuse libel 
litigation, partial remedy may lie 
legislative reconsideration the law’s 
merit. The more basic answer must lie 
the press having the courage stand 
for its freedom. 


Concurring: Brady, Cooney, Ghiglione, 
Huston, Isaacs, Lawson, McKay, Miller, 
Otwell, Pulitzer, Roberts, and Rusher. 


New members 
Council 


The Council has elected three new mem- 
bers: 

Elie Abel, and Norman 
Chandler Professor Journalism 
Stanford University; American member 
the UNESCO Commission; former 
Columbia dean; long-time New York 
Times and NBC News correspondent. 
Lucy Wilson Benson, corporate con- 
sultant; former Assistant Secretary 
State; former president, the League 
Women Voters; member the task force 
that recommended formation the 
News Council. 

Jeffrey Bell, who was the Republican 
candidate for the U.S. Senate New 
Jersey 1978; until March 1980, presi- 
dent the International Center for Eco- 
nomic Policy Studies; the board the 
American Conservative Union, Wash- 
ington; now writing book democratic 
processes. 


Statement 
concerning 
‘Abscam’ leaks 


The leaking newspapers and broadcast 
organizations detailed information 
about illegal payments allegedly accept- 
members Congress has raised 
anew concern about the damage that can 
done individual reputations pre- 
judicial publicity based information 
from unidentified sources. The dangers 


and dilemmas surrounding publication 
such material have long been recognized 
inside and outside journalism. Questions 
these points have never been satisfac- 
torily resolved, everything about the 
present case underscores. 

clear that irreparable damage can 
done individual and institutional 
reputations through 
spread discriminatory data for which 
one stands accountable, especially 
when the processes justice have not 
even progressed the point impanel- 
ing grand juries, much less passing 
guilt innocence. 

any period stories this kind about 
people, whether prominent obscure, 
can trample the Sixth Amendment 
rights fair trial those allegedly im- 
plicated. For lawmakers, who must stand 
before the voters, another dimension 
potential damage operates with special 
force when such charges are dissemi- 
nated election year. 

Whatever the ultimate disposition 
the allegations, the legislators’ re-elec- 
tion chances are gravely impaired. The 
flood tide publicity inflicts hurt that 
often ineradicable, even when acquittal 
the end result. the cases 
the damage made greater the likeli- 
hood that some the cases will not have 
come trial and been decided before 
Election Day. Indeed, means 
certain that indictments will have been 
returned decisions made whether 
ever press formal charges wrongdo- 
ing. 

the other side the balance sheet 
the disservice the press would unques- 
tionably have done the political pro- 
cess elected withhold from the 
public information such seriousness 
bearing the integrity high-ranking 
congressional officials—information 
which editors and reporters had reason 
consider authentic, even though the 
sources could not publicly disclosed. 
Implicit decisions this kind, 
course, the existence within each news 
organization chain responsibility 
adequate assess the trustworthiness 
the confidential sources. related ques- 
tion the degree which the leak may 
calculated serve ulterior purposes 
the informer others unknown even 
the reporters editors. Inquiry into mo- 
tives always beartrap; even assuming 
these can determined accurately, 
appropriate for editors out infor- 
mation they consider public impor- 
tance because they suspect their sources 
may seeking use the media vehi- 
cles political spite character annihi- 
lation? 
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the case, may that 
those who leaked the information were 
afraid that the whole mess would cov- 
ered superiors the justice depart- 
ment the White House unless the 
scandal they had uncovered (and for 
which they had concocted setting) re- 
ceived much publicity that official ac- 
tion could not avoided. Yet, again, 
these sources may have been aware that 
elements the press—whether through 

The 
rnances 


a: election 


are araver 


journalistic enterprise deliberate 
plants—had enough the story put 
the government’s entire case jeopardy 
any was published before the au- 
thorities had time complete their col- 
lection evidence. The seeming result 
was that officials possession details 
the investigation made themselves in- 
termediaries fixing what amounted 
coordinated release time that caused 
three newspapers and two television net- 
works move simultaneously the 
story’s first dissemination. That clandes- 
tine go-ahead signal coincided with the 
government’s initial notice congress- 
men that they were targets. 

One network had much head- 
start rounding information the 
investigation that its camera crews estab- 
lished stakeout weeks before the de- 
nouement outside the Washington house 
used the FBI base operations; 
even the process officially informing 
Congress members that they were under 
investigation was put videotape the 
very instant the suspects were getting 
their first personal notice. 

Competitive considerations exerted 
pressures that seemed produce low- 
est common denominator judgment 
the ethics using names advance 
any criminal process. Thus, NBC omit- 
ted names from its first 
broadcast, but introduced them its 
next after the first edition The New 
York Times had appeared with the con- 
gressmen identified. Editors argued with 
considerable logic that printing news 
the scandal without specific identifica- 
tion those allegedly involved would 
touch off nationwide guessing game 
that would unfairly besmirch the entire 
Congress. 

easy, course, dodge the whole 
issue journalistic responsibility not- 
ing that the basic ethical breach was 
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law-enforcement officials who allowed 
the material leak violation any 
concept due process with respect 
those under investigation. The American 
1978 standards for safeguarding fair 
trial and free press, wisely put upon 
judges and law-enforcement officials the 
duty for directing court personnel and 
others engaged the administration 
criminal justice not release specific in- 
formation that might prejudicial its 
impact fairness trial for accused 
persons. The bar specifically ruled out 
any idea that the press could should 
enjoined from publishing any material 


its possession, even court officers had 


given out the face judicial direc- 
tive, long the material was not ob- 
tained theft, bribery, other illegal 
means. 

the same yardstick, editors and 
writers were under legal restraint 
against using whatever information they 
had their possession about the “Ab- 
investigation, however defiant 
elementary justice may have been for 
their sources have made the material 
available the press. But recognition 
that freedom does not erase questions 
about the ethical propriety 
ment press” campaign year— 
questions compounded the mystery 
that surrounds the choice targets 
well the selective flow information 
that has poured out some seemingly 
unstemmable underground linked 
the FBI. The possibility evident that 
through use such methods execu- 
tive legislative agency with investiga- 
tive powers can convert the press into 
instrument for discrediting any target. 

Nearly quarter-century ago many 
inside the media felt obliged scrutinize 
their own concepts news when the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy Wiscon- 
sin made practice appear Senate 
hearings brandishing lists alleged 
Communists government and the mili- 
tary. the end there was considerable 
agreement that restraint should exer- 
cised publishing, without some effort 
independent verification response, 
charges that could blacken individual 
reputations. 

there was acceptance then the 
idea that accusations publicly made 
United States senator formal hear- 
ing did not automatically acquire de- 
gree verisimilitude, there not more 
need for restraint instances where 
accuser stands forth publicly and start 
toward due process has been made? 
such circumstances can the press shrug 
off the danger that may open ma- 


—— 


nipulation informants advancing ex- 
ternal political purposes their own? 
this instance the news organizations that 
were first with the story argue that they 
carefully checked the validity their in- 


formation and adhered sound journal- 


istic principles throughout. What re- 
mains troublesome the absence clar- 
ity what these principles are. 

interesting that, just last year, 
the awarding Pulitzer Prizes for inves- 
tigative journalism and public service, 
some newspaperdom’s most respected 
elder statesmen refused concur the 
judges’ recommendations for awards be- 
cause reservations about the use 
news organizations and news gatherers 
techniques associated with “sting” oper- 
ations that bore surface resemblance 
those used the FBI the “Abscam” 
and related operations. Actually, the par- 
allel decidedly inexact because ele- 


ment enticement entered into the jour- 
nalistic Those search illegal 


payments took the initiative demand- 
ing bribes from establishment they 
had every reason believe was conven- 
tional bar and grill operating regu- 
lar business basis. There is, however, 
element irony—indicative the con- 
fusion enveloping this area journalistic 
ethics—that publications whose editors 


elti ge: -m- ai’ 


questioned the propriety such tech- 
niques when used investigative report- 
ers apparently had fewer qualms when 
came the FBI “sting.” 

The dangers and dilemmas for jour- 
nalism could extended great length. 


The National News Council does not 


pretend has either the information 


wisdom with which catalogue them, let 
alone evaluate prescribe tangled 
field. convinced, however, that the 


debate over the role the media this 
affair intense and the divergence 


views within and without the profession 
ramified that failure journalists 


attempt assess and resolve their dif- 


ferences can only invite further pressure 


for external controls kind the press 


rightly abhors. 

For that reason the Council, body 
dedicated the concept free and re- 
sponsible press, proposes explore the 
feasibility arranging swiftly calling 


together thoughtful analysts drawn 


from both press and public grapple 


impaired D\ | 

avs 
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with the issues raised this episode and 
explore principles that might serve 
such cases basis for greater self-re- 
straint and heightened professionalism. 
Concurring: Cooney, Ghiglione, Huston, 
Lawson, McKay, Otwell, Pulitzer, and 
Roberts. 


Dissenting: Brady, Miller, and Rusher. 
Isaacs. 


Dissenting opinion Mr. Miller (Mr. Bra- 
concurring): seems the Coun- 
cil trying define what kinds leaks 
should leaked the press. fa- 
vor leaks the press. think they are 
great public service. think the press 
must accept the responsibility for evalua- 
ing the leaks and the motives the 
sources. 
Dissenting opinion Mr. Rusher: Once 
again the Council has preceded basical- 
unobjectionable proposal (in this case 
for study the journalistic issue raised 
the leaks) with long and 
rambling disquisition which goes un- 
necessary lengths into various bypaths 
and least one case into pure fantasy. 
not aware that the late Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy “made practice 
appear Senate hearings brandishing 
lists alleged Communists govern- 
ment and the 

study the problem, however, 
column: 


Here classic example the fundamental 
vice basing news stories anonymous 
sources. The likeliest source the informa- 
tion, course, some Deep Throat the 
justice department the FBI. appalling 
think that somebody one the other 


the press 


shrug off 
the danger 

possible manipulation 


J 


indifferent the rights the accused un- 
der our system broadcast such charges 
against hitherto respected public officials 
weeks months before they are even in- 
dicted. 

But cannot even sure that the names 
were leaked law-enforcement official. 
What political enemies those men dis- 
covered that they were indicted and de- 
liberately jumped the gun, simply injure 
them further? even possible—so prejudi- 
cial has all this publicity been their hope 
fair trial—that the leaks came from one 
more the accused politicians themselves, 
desperate effort derail the prosecution 
disclosing the investigation prematurely. 

will probably never know which (if 
any) these speculations valid, because 
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the reporters will stoutly refuse identify 
their informants. And since quite possible 
that least some those named the press 
won’t even indicted, may that they 
will see their careers destroyed because they 
were identified publicly, among those in- 
volved, the basic information supplied 
anonymous informants whose motives 
shall never know. 


Statement 
CIA use 
journalists 


The National News Council deeply 
disturbed the official disclosure that 
the Central Intelligence Agency has re- 
pudiated its commitment prohibit use 
journalists affiliated with American 
news organizations any its espio- 
nage intelligence activities. 

Assurance that news personnel em- 
ployed American press agencies, 
newspapers, broadcasters, other media 
groups would hired the CIA for 
any purpose was first given delega- 
tion from this Council George Bush, 
then director Central Intelligence, 
meeting CIA headquarters June 
24, 1976. 

policy directive issued November 
30, 1977, the current CIA director, 
Admiral Stansfield Turner, made this as- 
surance formal declaring that the 
CIA would not enter into any relation- 
ship with journalists the purpose 
conducting any intelligence activities.” 
The same directive forbade the agency 
from using name facilities any 
U.S. news media organization provide 
cover” for its agents actions. 

Now, testimony before the Senate 
Select Committee Intelligence, Admi- 
ral Turner has disclosed the authoriza- 
tion since 1977 what terms 
limited” number waivers breaching 
the general ban that supposedly rules out 
employment journalists among others. 
Admiral Turner has declined specify 
publicly how many, any, these waiv- 
ers have directly affected the press and 
the CIA has asserted subsequent 
“clarification” his testimony that none 
the waivers were actually used. But 
the Carter administration has joined the 
CIA resisting inclusion new con- 
gressional charter for the intelligence 
agency statutory ban embodying the 
prohibition now theoretically effect 
administrative order. 


The National News Council has al- 
ways recognized this country’s need for 
effective Central Intelligence Agency. 
But that need must not met through 
practices that make inescapable de- 
struction public confidence the in- 
tegrity the press independent in- 
strument public information free from 
the possibility that the CIA using jour- 
nalists gatherers intelligence pur- 
veyors propaganda would not only ex- 
pose all reporters many parts the 
world personal peril but also would un- 
dermine the credibility news ways 
subversive democracy. The CIA was 
right recognize that danger its poli- 
directive, but has shown itself 
slack guardian field where slight- 
est deviation from strict separation 
journalism and intelligence functions 
thinkable. The Council urges Congress 
write unequivocal prohibition into the 
law establishing projected charter for 
the CIA. 


Concurring: Ghiglione, Huston, Lawson, 
McKay, Otwell, and Pulitzer. 


Dissenting: Brady, Isaacs, Miller, and 
Rusher. 


Abstaining: Cooney and Roberts. 


Dissenting opinion Mr. Miller (Mr. Is- 
aacs concurring): not want en- 
courage the CIA recruit reporters 
encourage reporters recruited 
the CIA. But opposed extending 
any invitation any legislative body 
enact any legislation affecting the press. 


Dissenting opinion Mr. Rusher (Mr. 
Brady concurring): dissent. reasons 
are the same those given June 31, 
1978, when the Council last discussed 
the CIA. quote: 


The past deeds and/or misdeeds the CIA 
are irrelevant here. has transgressed, 
ought course corrected. The principle 
question before whether the dissemina- 
tion false information impermissible 
activity per for agency the United 
States government. The argument that 
rests the contention that America 
obliged its own principles forswear such 
activities, regardless any possible deleter- 
ious consequences doing so. The argument 
the contrary rests upon the proposition, 
which adhere, that until and unless this 
country can persuade the rest the world 
subscribe its principles, cannot possibly 
afford commit itself their blind observ- 
ance abroad all cases whatsoever. many 
desperate situations around the world, free- 
dom, and even life itself, daily depend upon 
opposing foreign tyrants means not per- 
here home. 
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takes 
long time grow 


The wood and paper products use every day are commonplace 
it’s easy forget how long took make them. 

But the fact is, the paper you’re looking right now could have come 
from tree that took seed when Herbert Hoover was president. 

Which means the paper your children will looking years from 
now could well come from trees that get their start today. 

That’s why plant five seedlings today for every tree harvest, 
and why we'll feed and thin and protect them until come age. 

company that makes and markets wood and paper products, our 
future depends those seedlings. They’re our life’s blood, and aim 
live long time. 

aim supply your kids with all the Boise Cascade wood and paper 
products ever need...and their kids too, for that matter. 


Boise Cascade Corporation 
company worth looking at. 
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One single diamond 
Set simply and elegantly, sparkle its own. 
The diamond solitaire. 
jewel that becomes more precious with 
every passing year 
The gift that makes and beautiful 
moment last lifetime. 


diamond forever. 


Ba 
Arare 


Ehe Lower case 


Winter storm area 


Cooper feels secretaries more than clerks 


s 
Despite his gains Massa- Despite his gains Massa- Sti Wait 


chusetts and New York, undoubt- Connecticut and New York, 

edly finished. his overall problem remains. 
James Reston, The New York Times 3/26/80 James Reston, The New York Times 3/26/80 
(First edition following the New York primary) (second edition following the New York primary) 


Harry and Ronnie Bennett 
inseminate their cows them- 


selves, having both attended 


technique. 
Albuquerque Journal 1/7/80 Covington Virginian 1/24/80 


Too Fat for Her Job? Warranty aids 
The New York Times 3/ 16/80 home owners 


defects 
Pow e r O U t ra g oo Me a t Ss Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel 3/18/80 


Silver City (N.M.) Daily Press 12/22/79 


The deferral motion was 
made Sen. Daniel Bird 


was accused using Jr., D-Wythe, who echoechoed 
chains and other treats get work out All Utah Condemned questioning the 
Baton Rouge, La. State-Times 1/30/80 The Washington Post 3/9/80 


Mush from the wimp must share the burden 


Certainly the self-interest all Americans Certainly the self-interest all Americans 
impose upon themselves the kind economic self-disci- impose upon themselves the kind economic self-disci- 
pline that President Carter urged repeatedly yesterday pline that President Carter urged repeatedly yesterday 
his sober speech the nation. the President said, in- his sober speech the nation. the President said, in- 
flation, now running record rates, cruel tax, one flation, now running record rates, cruel tax, one 
that falls most harshly upon those least able bear the that falls most harshly upon those least able bear the 
burden. The Boston Globe (first edition) burden. 


The Boston Globe 3/ 15/80 (second edition) 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only onginal chppings suitable 
for reproduction: please include the name and date of publication. as well as your name and address 
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Mercedes-Benz didn’t invent the 


station wagon- they just raised 


Mercedes-Benz waited years 
build station wagon—and 
then built one like none before 
not only the best wagon 
we’ve tested,” says Car and 
Driver, “it ranks right there 
one the all-time best cars 
our experience.” 


For instance, heavy loads 
cause the rear suspension 
automatically adjust itself and 
keep the vehicle riding level. 
Part the interior converts into 
cargo hold almost feet long. 
And one critic quips, “The only 
way shake something loose 

Grins disbelief 

With 50.8 percent its weight 
over the front axle and 49.2 per- 
cent over the rear, the 300 
almost perfectly balanced. flat- 
tens curves with fully indepen- 
dent suspension similar the 
exotic 450 Roadster. 

Euphoria results. “The 
begins amaze, bring 
grins disbelief, entertain, 
when it’s speed and moving 
down the Car and 
Driver reports. 

And when stops? Car and 
Driver found that stopped “in 


Mercedes-Benz standards. 


phenomenally short distance” 
—bested only 160-mph, 
$36,000 European sports coupe. 


workhorse that sprints 

any automobile engine 
indestructible the workhorse 
Diesel. The 300 TD’s Diesel 
engine responsive, 5-cylinder 
powerplant—beneficiary 
44-year Mercedes-Benz Diesel 
Research Development 

rogram. 

And the 300 miserly with 
fuel, generating EPA esti- 
mated The EPA high- 
way estimate mpg. Com- 
pare this other cars. You may 
get different mileage, depending 
speed, weather conditions, 
and trip length. Your actual 
highway mileage will probably 
less than the highway estimates. 


wagon, Mercedes-Benz style 
From the driver’s seat, the 
300 gives inkling that 
anything but Mercedes-Benz 
automobile. Civilization reigns, 
from comprehensive bi-level 
climate control system electric 
window lifts AM/FM stereo 
radio. 
Face rearward and the 300 
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** Suggested East Coast retail price. Taxes, license, destination charges, dealer preparation and optional equipment additional. 


“It simply one our finest 
cars when comes the all- 
important accommodation and 
transportation its Car 
and Driver declares. 


Why Mercedes-Benz owners 
are smiling 


duplicate this engineering 
and workmanship would require 
that you have station wagon 
custom built. This may help put 
the 300 TD’s $28,056** price 
perspective. 

And because Mercedes- 
Benz, stands fine chance 
retaining much its value over 
time. Mercedes-Benz owners 
today are finding that cars they 
bought years ago are now 
worth percent their pur- 
chase price. 

The 300 TD. may haul cargo 
like station wagon. Clearly, 
does everything else like 
Mercedes-Benz. 


Engineered like other 
car the world 


© 1980 Mercedes-Benz of N.A:, Inc., Montvale, N.J. 


